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Ten Fallacies About Communism’ 


By WILLIAM Henry CHAMBERLIN 


T was said of the historian Macaulay that his conception of hell 
I would be to hear fiends misstating the facts of history and be un- 
able to correct them. There is similar torment for anyone who is 
acquainted with Soviet living conditions and Communist theory, in 
the fallacies about Communism that find a more or less widespread 
hearing and cloud and obscure American thinking on an issue that 
may conceivably involve national survival. 

To be sure, parroting of Soviet propaganda fiction became less 
popular and less blatant after the Second World War gave way to 
the cold war. But the fellow-traveler who made little secret of his 
Communist sympathies and who was always ready with a glib 
excuse for every questionable aspect of Soviet policy, from slave 
labor camps to annexations of foreign territory, has been replaced 
by a different intellectual species, subtler and therefore more 
plausible. This is the anti-anti-Communist, the man who uses up 
five or ten per cent of his mental and moral ammunition in formally 
repudiating sympathy with Communism and the other ninety or 
ninety-five per cent in trying to discredit any positive plan for check- 
ing the advance of Communism at home and abroad. 

The anti-anti-Communist may be recognized by his addiction to 
certain propositions which prove, on examination, to be fallacious 
and misleading. Ten of these anti-anti-Communist articles of faith 
and the reasons why they are fallacies are summed up herewith. 


(1) Communism 1s an idea, and an idea cannot be checked by force. 

This is a double fallacy. First, ideas can be and have been stamped 
out by force—if the force is applied with sufficient ruthlessness over 
a long enough period. For instance, all traces of Christianity dis- 
appeared in North Africa, home of St. Augustine and early strong- 
hold of the Christian faith, after the tide of Mohammedanism swept 
over this area. 

Second, the last thing Communism favors or tolerates is free 
competition in the market place of ideas. What always happens, 
immediately after a Communist seizure of power, is the locking of 

* This is an excerpt from the author’s forthcoming book on the nature of the 


Soviet Communist threat, to be published by the Henry Regnery Co., of Chicago 
[Ed.]. 
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every door, the closing of every window, the stopping of every loop- 
hole, however small, for the expression of ideas contrary to the dog- 
mas of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

The people in the Soviet Union, in Red China, in the East Euro- 
pean satellite states, are hermetically sealed off against foreign con- 
tacts. So far as rigorous police state controls can achieve this end, 
they are shut off from every scrap of independent information or 
opinion. 

Nor does Communism rely on the peaceful persuasiveness of its 
ideas as a means of getting.and holding power. The history of the 
spread of Communism has nothing in common with the experience 
of early Christianity, when a new faith, without temporal weapons, 
conquered a vast empire by filling a moral and spiritual vacuum. 
Armies marching across frontiers, trained agents of subversion work- 
ing on projects of espionage, sabotage, strikes, riots, and civil war; 
hard-faced secret police agents rounding up hosts of unfortunate 
human beings marked for deportation and liquidation: this is the 
pattern of Communist power. 

If large numbers of people were voluntarily seeking to renounce 
private property and organize their lives along Communist lines, the 
process could probably not be stopped by force. Nor, in a free coun- 
try, would there be any attempt to stop it. There is nothing in free 
societies to prevent individuals from organizing farms, factories, 
handicraft co-operatives, even communities on a Communist basis. 
But very few of the many experiments which have been carried out 
along these lines have proved lasting and successful. 

The history of Communist success, from Russia in 1917 until 
China in 1949, is not an example of an unarmed idea winning the 
hearts and minds of people by its intrinsic justice and moral and 
spiritual appeal. It is an example of a series of violent seizures of 
power, leading invariably to the same result: a new revolutionary 
ruling class imposing its will most ruthlessly upon the masses by 
what is now a standard combination formula of government behind 
the iron curtain: unlimited terrorism combined with unlimited 
propaganda. 


(2) Communism means equal sharing of the fruits of a planned 
economy and is therefore morally superior to selfish and acquisitive 
capitalism. 

But this leaves out of account the designed inequality under the 
Soviet economic order. The very word Communism is deceptive. 
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It suggests the early Christians sharing their goods in communal 
living or the idealists of Brook Farm practicing plain living and high 
thinking. 

There is less voluntary sharing in the Soviet Union than in any 
country in the world. The principle of payment by results, not 
according to need, is enforced with the utmost rigor. The skilled 
worker earns more than the unskilled, the engineer more than the 
skilled worker, the factory manager more than the engineer, and so 
on through a long hierarchy of higher and lower wage and salary 
brackets. There is inequality of privilege, as well as inequality of 
pay. The Soviet ruling élite enjoy a long list of special privileges in 
access to luxurious vacation resorts, well-equipped hospitals, luxury 
stores. 

Communists in “‘capitalist’’ countries try to stir up strikes and 
rebellion against the supposed exploitation of the workers. But, as 
soon as they come into power, Communists promote and organize 
the most intensive regimentation and speed-up of the workers. 
Piece-work payment is used with an undiluted ruthlessness unknown 
since the early phase of the capitalist system. The industrial systems 
in the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other satellite 
states function without benefit of the protective devices for the work- 
ers which have been built up in the United States and Western 
Europe. 

There are no trade-unions independent of government control, 
there are no opposition political parties. The worker is caught in 
the grip of a gigantic speed-up machine which he has no means of 
resisting, except by individual slacking on the job. And this is not a 

safe procedure, under legal systems where the word “sabotage” is 
given very broad interpretation. 

The gulf in living standards between a member of the Soviet 
ruling class, rushed in a bullet-proof car between his luxurious villa 
outside Moscow and his office, and a starving slave laborer in the 
mosquito-haunted pine forests of Northern Russia is far wider than 
anything that could be found in a free country. It is also noteworthy 
that no feeling of individual responsibility for relieving poverty 
exists in Communist countries. 

The “‘social conscience” which has been the motive power of many 
reforms and benevolent activities in the western world, which was 
active in Russia before the Revolution, has no meaning for the hard- 
boiled bureaucrat of the era of Stalin and Malenkov, bred in a com- 
pletely materialistic philosophy. To be sure, the general inequality 
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in the Soviet Union at the present time is rationalized and defended 
by its beneficiaries as a step toward the ultimate goal of a Communist 
society where all will give according to their abilities and receive 
according to their needs. 

But nothing in the Soviet evolution suggests the likelihood that 
such a society will ever develop. More than thirty-five years have 
passed since the Bolshevik Revolution took place. There is far more 
deep-rooted inequality in this fourth decade of Soviet rule than there 
was in the first years of the Soviet régime, when Lenin’s rule that a 
Communist, however high his position, should receive no more than 
a skilled worker’s wage was at least formally observed. 

The sympathy that Communism has won abroad on the assump- 
tion that it means idealistic sharing of the products of common 
labor has been won under false pretenses. The Soviet cake (in terms 
of housing, clothes, foodstuffs, consumer goods) is much smaller 
than the corresponding cake in North America and Western Europe. 
But it is at least as unequally divided. 


(3) With all its faults Communism is not so cruel as Tsarism. This 
is a persistent illusion. But it is not justified by ascertainable com- 
parative facts. When Tsar Alexander II was assassinated in 1881, 
five persons, all revolutionary terrorists whose part in the killing was 
undisputed, were put to death. When Sergei Kirov, one of Stalin’s 
chief lieutenants, was murdered in 1934, 117 persons, according to 
Soviet official communiqués, were executed. Of these only thirteen 
seem to have been even officially charged with complicity in the 
assassinations. The others were ‘“counter-revolutionaries,” for 
whose “‘liquidation” Kirov’s death provided a convenient excuse. 

Over 500 persons were slaughtered in Petrograd in 1918, as a 
reprisal for the wounding of Lenin and the murder of Uritsky, a 
prominent Soviet official in Petrograd. There is no mass slaughter 
of helpless prisoners without trial of this kind in the history of 
modern Tsarism. 

There is the same comparative picture in the inhuman treatment 
of prisoners. No one knows exactly how many people, during the 
last quarter of a century, have passed through the enormous, grim, 
Soviet slave labor colonies, or how many have died of overwork, 
malnutrition, and general brutality. That the figure runs into mil- 
lions is not disputed by any serious student of the subject. The num- 
ber of persons in the hard labor prison camps of Tsarism, which 
alone might approach Soviet concentration camps in systematic 
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brutality, was 5,790 in 1906 and 32,000, the highest recorded figure, 
in 1912. Authority for this statement is Andrei Vishinsky, former 
Soviet prosecutor, Foreign Minister, and spokesman in the United 
Nations.! 

One finds the same contrasts in China and in the Soviet satellite 
states. Everywhere Communism has brought not less, but vastly 
more, cruelty in the treatment of the peoples who live under it. The 
Kuomintang administration in China did not follow the rules of 
perfect democracy. But no responsible student of China has 
accused Chiang Kai-shek of killing a million and a half or two mil- 
lion of his political opponents, not in war but in mass executions. 
These figures are not the inventions of Chinese anti-Communists; 
the Chinese official Communist radio boasts of them. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, whose government maintains diplomatic relations 
with Red China, said at the Lord Mayor’s dinner in London, on 
November Io, 1952: 

“It would be dishonor to send thousands of helpless prisoners 
of war back by force to be massacred by a Chinese Communist 
government that boasts that it has actually rid itself of two millions 
of its own people.” 

Somewhat earlier the left-wing British weekly, New Statesman and 
Nation, consistently critical of American firmness toward Red China 
and certainly not likely to repeat any unsubstantiated charge 
against Chinese Communist methods of rule, editorially addressed 
this rather plaintive question to a group of Britons who were de- 
parting for a “‘peace conference” in Peiping: 

“They must tell us what the Chinese say about the million and a 
half ‘enemies of the people’ who, it is apparently admitted, have been 
executed since the revolution. Were these executions really nec- 
essary?” 

Except in Czechoslovakia, there were elements of authoritarian- 
ism and dictatorship in the governments of the East European 
countries which have been taken over by the Soviet government. 
Even the worst of these governments, however, did not set up large 
concentration camps (a typical Soviet political export) or doom 
whole classes of people to extermination by driving them from their 
homes and sending them to localities where food and shelter are 
almost impossible to obtain. This is what has happened to many 

Vishinsky, Tyurma kapitalisticheskikh stran (The prison of capitalist countries), 


pp- 61, 143, cited in Dallin and Nikolaevsky, Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, p. 302. 
*See New York Times, November 11, 1952. 
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members of the former middle class in Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other satellite states. 


(4) The only way to meet the Communist challenge is to create a 
better social and economic order. 

This is two false assumptions rolled into one sentence. There is 
first the preposterous suggestion that Communism is winning on its 
merits, because it offers the peoples under its rule better conditions 
than they enjoy in non-Communist countries. But an impressive 
series of informal but convincing plebiscites proves the precise 
contrary. 

Immigration is the sincerest form of flattery. And there has been 
a tidal wave of movement away from countries and regions under 
Communist rule, as against a negligible trickle of movement toward 
such areas. More than a year after the end of the war there were 
over 800,000 registered DP’s (displaced persons) in refugee camps 
maintained by the UNRRA. There were probably as many more 
hiding out under false papers. Soviet citizens were liable to forced 
repatriation, and many Russians tried to pass themselves off under 
various national disguises. 

This DP situation was one of the most impressive demonstrations 
against Communism, because it was entirely spontaneous and un- 
organized. All these refugees, certainly well over a million in num- 
ber, were from Communist-ruled countries. Workers who had been 
brought to Germany from France and Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Norway were eager to go home as soon as possible. All those who 
preferred the bleak life of stateless refugees were fugitives from 
Communism, from the Soviet Union and the Ukraine, from Poland 
and Yugoslavia, from Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 

The same situation was repeated in divided Germany. By 1953 
at least a million Germans had fled from Communist East Germany 
to capitalist West Germany, in spite of the fact that housing con- 
ditions in bombed West Germany are extremely crowded and jobs 
are not easy to get. A German official in Bonn estimated in 1951 
that this influx was at the rate of about 200,000 a year. It was 
accelerated in 1953, when 70,000 refugees arrived in West Berlin 
alone during the first two months. 

These East German refugees must, in any case, leave behind them 
their homes and immovable property; in many cases they run the 
gauntlet of border guards with orders to shoot to kill. There are no 
obstacles to the transfer of Communist sympathizers from West 
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Germany to East Germany; but movement in this direction is 
almost non-existent. 

Tens of thousands of Czechs fled their country after the Commu- 
nist coup d’état. And one sees the same pattern in Korea, where it 
has always been the UN retreats, never the Communist retreats, 
that have been clogged and impeded by the throngs of civilian 
refugees and where the majority of the Red Chinese and North 
Korean prisoners have stubbornly refused to go home. 

The second false assumption is that Communism could only be 
effectively opposed by undertaking some utopian program of social 
reform. Mr. Aneurin Bevan, left-wing British Labor leader, gives 
the impression of believing that free dentures and wigs are more 
effective weapons against Communism than tanks, jet airplanes, 
and radar screens. This is dangerous nonsense. An ideal social 
order without adequate arms in the hands of its defenders would go 
down very quickly before the onslaught of the mechanized legions 
of the Red Army. Before June, 1950, the United States appropri- 
ated a good deal of money for social and economic benefits in South 
Korea. The Russians put their money in North Korea into tanks 
and artillery. It would have been far better for South Korea if the 
United States had at least matched this Soviet investment. 


(5) If a people doesn’t like Communism it will quickly throw off the 
Communist yoke. This is just about as sensible as it would be to say 
that if an animal didn’t like being caught in a steel trap it could walk 
out. There is no greater illusion about the nature of Communism 
than the assumption that a people once conquered by Communists 
possesses any freedom of choice, any opportunity for peaceful re- 
jection or change, once the juggernaut of organized compulsion and 
mechanical propaganda has begun to roll. 

Indeed there is serious danger that Gresham’s Law in economics 
may be supplemented by a kind of Gresham’s Law in politics. The 
economic law is that bad money drives good money out of circula- 
tion. Bad government could conceivably drive out good govern- 
ment, tyranny could oust free institutions, because the terms of 
competition are not fair. 

Italy held a national election in the spring of 1948, shortly after 
the fall of Czechoslovakia to the Communists. Prime Minister de 
Gasperi made the point during the campaign that, if the Communists 
won, there would be no more free elections, no opportunity for 
another swing of the pendulum. 
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And this observation points out one of the disadvantages which 
free institutions face in the struggle against Communist totalitarian- 
ism, at least until this totalitarianism is recognized and treated as a 
criminal conspiracy. Nothing very drastic happens to Communists 
if they lose an election in Italy or France. They are not suppressed 
or persecuted. They can continue their propaganda, maintain their 
network of “front” organizations, prepare to exploit new political 
opportunities. How very different is the fate of anti-Communists 
wherever and whenever Communists gain power! 


(6) Communism is a good idea gone wrong. But “good ideas,’’ like 
liberty and justice and the rule of law and restraint on the arbitrary 
power of the state, do not “go wrong.”’ They become the bases on 
which habits of civilized living rest. It is a fallacy to think of Com- 
munism as a good system under Lenin which was perverted by Stalin. 
The cause of every Soviet act of oppression and mass cruelty may 
be found in the essential points of Lenin’s philosophy: the advocacy 
of the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” under the guidance of a 
revolutionary élite, the insistence that the ultimate end justifies 
any means of violence and repression, the absence of any protection 
for the individual against the violence of the state—the absence of 
any element of absolute moral and spiritual authority which would 
place some bounds on man’s lust for power and domination. 


(7) To criticize Communism places one in the camp of reaction. 
This mental attitude, all too common among left-wing sympathizers 
during the thirties, has wrought tremendous harm. It led to a double 
standard of morals, to an abdication of reason and conscience in 
weighing the evidence about what was happening in the Soviet 
Union. American left-wing publications were rightly severe in their 
condemnation of Nazi and Fascist outrages and of abuses in America 
itself, although these were sometimes presented in very exaggerated 
colors. 

But it would be instructive to lock up the comment, or rather the 
lack of comment in these publications on such colossal acts of state- 
organized cruelty as the liquidation of the kulaks as a class, the man- 
made famine of 1932-33, and the institution of slave labor on a 
gigantic scale. It seemed that normal human impulses of sympathy 
with suffering and moral indignation over acts of cruelty and op- 
pression dried up, in many humanitarians, when the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union were reached. In the fear that criticism of Com- 
munism would impose the stigma of “‘reactionary,” the fact that the 
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Soviet régime itself represented a gigantic reaction, a going back to 
some of the darkest practices of the barbarous, semi-Asiatic Mus- 
covite absolutism was completely overlooked. 

A hangover of this identification of Communism with “liberalism” 
and “progressivism” in more recent years has been the marked 
tendency, in anti-anti-Communist circles, to wax indignant not over 
the many proved cases of Communist infiltration and disloyalty, but 
against the individuals who expose these cases. The abuse that has 
been heaped on men and women who have atoned for their Com- 
munist past by telling what they know of the Communist conspiracy, 
the aura of martyrdom that surrounds pro-Soviet apologists—these 
indicate an unhealthy climate of moral and intellectual judgment 
and a sad lack of perspective. 

After all, wizards named Hiss and witches named Coplon do exist. 
And if one looks under enough beds one may find someone answering 
to the name of Klaus Fuchs. 

The tendency of some persons who consider themselves liberals to 
take a soft, apologetic attitude toward Communism is puzzling when 
one reflects how completely Communism, in power, repudiates and 
stamps out every value of historic liberalism.’ This trahison des 
clercs, to borrow a phrase which the French writer Julien Benda ap- 
plied in another connection, may be traced to two causes. 

There has been a growing semantic perversion of the once honor- 
able word liberalism. In the United States, although not in Europe, 
liberalism is often uncritically identified with advocacy of a con- 
stant extension of the powers and functions of an all-embracing 
state. This, of course, is the precise opposite of what the original 
liberal thinkers, Locke, Montesquieu, Mill, Adam Smith, de Toc- 
queville, stood for. 

Moreover, the reformer is always in danger of developing a per- 
fectionist streak, which leads him to look to the supposed end and 
forget about the all-important and all-determining means. To a 
certain type of doctrinaire mind the theory of Communism is at- 
tractive. If the facts of experience under Communist rule do not 
square with the theory, so much the worse for the facts. 


(8) The Soviet government only wants security for its country. What 


‘This writer recently heard a professor, well known for his strong Communist 
sympathies, deliver a eulogy on the nonconformist virtues, without showing the 
slightest appreciation of how impossible the practice of these virtues has become in 
the countries behind the iron curtain. 
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it has done in Eastern Europe is comparable with America’s Monroe 
Doctrine. 

This word security is very elastic in its interpretation. Every 
conqueror in history has invoked security, perhaps sincerely, as the 
justification for every new conquest. A plea of security for a policy 
which keeps the world in a state of chronic high tension and acute 
insecurity is not convincing. 

Before the Second World War the Soviet government never com- 
plained that its national frontiers were unjust, or endangered its 
security. On the contrary, it pressed non-aggression pacts, based 
upon mutual recognition of the validity and permanence of these 
boundaries, upon its western neighbors, Poland, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. The value of the Soviet proposal for a peace 
pact among the five great powers may be judged by the fate of these 
non-aggression treaties. 

Poland was partitioned with Hitler under a secret clause of the 
Soviet-Nazi Pact of August, 1939. Soviet troops invaded and 
occupied Eastern Poland after the German offensive had destroyed 
the main Polish armies. Finland was attacked without provocation 
on November 30, 1939, and forced to submit to the amputation of 
about one tenth of its territory. Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
were taken over and annexed by the Soviet Union in the summer of 
1940. There was no free voting, no evidence of any popular desire 
for annexation either in Eastern Poland or in the Baltic states. 

Before the Second World War much publicity was given in the 
Soviet Union to a declaration of Stalin: ““We shall not yield an inch 
of our own soil; we do not want a foot of foreign soil.”’ Stalin did not 
say: ‘“We do not want a foot of foreign soil, except—Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Estonia, parts of Finland, Eastern Poland, Bessarabia, 
Northern Bukovina, Carpatho-Ukraine, Koenigsberg and part of 
East Prussia, South Sakhalin, the Kurile Islands, Port Arthur.” 
But this is the list of territorial annexations during and since the 
war, a total area of some 200,000 square miles, inhabited by some 24 
million people. 

The Monroe Doctrine has n’ ‘er been used as a shield or screen for 
this kind of expansion. The continental frontiers of the United 
States have been stationary for a century. Even before the Monroe 
Doctrine was softened and expanded into a multilateral American 
defense compact there was nothing in the United States record to 
compare with such acts of Soviet ruthlessness as the mass deporta- 
tions from Eastern Poland and the Baltic States, the killing of the 
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Polish Socialist leaders, Henryk Ehrlich and Viktor Alter, and the 
slaughter of fifteen thousand Polish officer war prisoners. 

The Soviet conception of security was hit off wittily and accurately 
by a foreign correspondent in Moscow in 1929, in an interchange with 
the censor. The Soviet government at that time was sending troops 
into Manchuria to force the Chinese to restore the Soviet right of 
partial ownership of the Chinese Eastern Railway. The censor was 
insisting that the Soviet operations in Manchuria be described as a 
“counter-attack.” “Oh, yes,” retorted the correspondent, “when 
you take Washington you will still be ‘counter-attacking.’ ”’ 

It is hard to see how the Soviet Union could have been more secure, 
in the reasonable sense of the word, than it was after the end of the 
Second World War. Its principal rivals, Germany and Japan, were 
crushed and disarmed. The United States was engaged in a tumul- 
tuous demobilization. American public opinion would certainly have 
supported the suggestion of Secretary of State Byrnes for a pact 
among the victorious powers assuring German disarmament for 
twenty-five or even forty years. There was eager desire throughout 
the western world for maximum Soviet co-operation. Soviet safety 
was not remotely threatened from any direction. 

But the Kremlin rulers thought in terms not of security but of 
ultimate world domination. They recklessly squandered the very 
considerable capital of goodwill which Russian military achieve- 
ments during the war had built up. By a series of hostile and ag- 
gressive actions they convinced even the men in the United States 
who had advocated most strongly concessions to the Soviet Union 
during the war that there was no recourse except to accept the 
challenge of the cold war. 


(9) We got along with the Tsars; why can’t we get along with the 
Soviets? This question reveals a failure to understand the heart of 
the irrepressible conflict between the Soviet empire and the non- 
Communist world. This conflict does not arise because the Soviet 
Union maintains a one-party system of political rule or turns over 
to state operation enterprises which in most countries are left to 
private ownership and operation. The cause lies much deeper, in 
the commitment of the Soviet leaders to a philosophy of world con- 
quest through subversion and military power which compels them 
to be continually intriguing and stirring up trouble beyond their 
own frontiers. 

Tsarism was a system with no missionary aims. It could not 
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conceivably have been exported to Western Europe or America. 
There were never large blocs of deputies in the French and Italian 
parliaments which looked for inspiration and guidance to the court 
of the Tsar. There is no recorded case when an American or an 
Englishman or a Canadian committed treason or espionage out of 
fanatical sentimental devotion to the Tsar. 

In short, Tsarist Russia was a national state, with the limited 
ambitions of a national state. The Soviet Union is something much 
more formidable and irreconcilable. It is a huge militarized empire, 
which has far outgrown the boundaries of Imperial Russia by draw- 
ing into its orbit of domination Eastern Europe and China. More 
than that, Soviet rule is also the head and centre of a gigantic 
revolutionary conspiracy, with ramifications in almost every country 
in the world. 

Until and unless there is a dissolution of the swollen Soviet empire, 
until and unless there is a divorce between the Soviet government 
and its foreign fifth columns, there can never be peace, as that word 
was understood before the First World War, or in the first decade 
after the ending of that war. There can be, at best, a precarious 
armistice, most probably punctuated by little wars. And the price 


of maintaining even this twilight zone between war and peace will be 
constant vigilance and willingness to assume the burdens and sac- 
rifices associated with a high degree of military preparedness. 


(10) Communists deserve the support of progressive idealists because 
they fight for good causes: social and economic justice, elimination of 
racial discrimination, peace. It is true that the Communist ultimate 
aim, the setting up of the absolute dictatorship which prevails 
wherever Communists are in power, is camouflaged behind a facade 
of attractive-sounding ideals. This is why Communism is a far more 
serious subversive threat than Nazism ever was or ever could have 
been. 

- Nazism was so intertwined with extreme German nationalism and 
“Nordic” racism that it could not appeal to the vast majority of the 
world’s population. Communism, as a theory, may win the support 
of men and women of all races and nationalities. That is why the 
Kremlin has been successful in recruiting volunteer spies and agents 
in foreign countries. 

Communism, like every other political and economic philosophy, 
should be judged by results, not promises, by what it does, not by 
what it says. It is important to consider not only what always 
happens after Communist rule is set up, but the true purposes and 
motives behind the Communist campaigns for what seem to be 
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desirable objectives. In labor relations, as innumerable Communist 
tracts and pamphlets and resolutions of authoritative Communist 
congresses show, the objective is not to end industrial strife, but to 
deepen and aggravate this strife, with violent revolution as the 
final goal. 

The same destructive purpose is evident when Communists put 
on one of their well organized campaigns against a real or alleged 
case of racial injustice. They are not in the least interested in the 
victim as a human being; they are only concerned with propaganda 
capital, with a martyr, if possible. 

So, if a Negro is on trial in a Southern state and the Communists 
decide to put on a campaign they will “defend” him in a manner 
most provocative to Southern sentiment, most likely to injure his 
chances of acquittal. There is the same characteristic in the Com- 
munist attempt to build up the conviction of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg for atomic espionage as a “Dreyfus Case,” an example of 
“anti-Semitism.” 

As it happens, both the prosecutor and the judge, in the Rosen- 
berg case, as well as the defendants, were Jews. There was no taint 
of religious bigotry or race prejudice in the conduct of the prosecu- 
tion. The Rosenbergs were convicted not because of their faith or 
race, but because they had committed the gravest imaginable offense 
against the security of their countrymen. 

The Communist design in this affair is obvious. It is to excite 
anti-Semitism while pretending to deplore it by emphasizing the 
Jewish origin of the Rosenbergs. This is only one of the more recent 
of many examples showing that Communist agitation on racial 
issues is designed to aggravate, not to alleviate prejudice and ten- 
sion. 

The pose of Communists as friends and champions of peace is a 
preposterous hoax. The atmesphere of the typical Communist 
“peace congress” is anything but pacific. The standard Communist 
“peace” speech is a wild, abusive tirade against non-Communist 
governments, full of unproved and often palpably absurd charges of 
atrocities, use of poison gas, germ warfare, etc. 

The standard Communist “peace” plan is a series of unilateral 
disarmament moves by the Western powers. The true Communist 
attitude toward peace is revealed by the three following indisputable 
facts. 

First, every country under Communist control has been put 
through an intensive process of militarization. While dreamy 
theorists on the other side of the iron curtain were arguing that the 
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only effective means of resisting Communism was to make life soft 
and easy for everyone, the Communists were proceeding on a pre- 
cisely opposite theory, giving guns a maximum priority in all their 
economic programs and cutting butter to a minimum. 

This has been true in every satellite country, in China, and, of 
course, in the Soviet Union itself. Long before there was even a 
paper project for the rearming of West Germany, para-military 
formations and heavily armed police units appeared in East Ger- 
many. Nor are there any audible dissenters in iron curtain coun- 
tries, protesting that armament is too heavy a burden to be borne. 

Second, a world in which the vast majority of people certainly 
yearned for peace, after the slaughter and destruction of the last 
war, has been kept in continuous fear and turmoil by acts of violence 
and aggression instigated or committed by the Kremlin. Among 
the more conspicuous of these are the civil war in Greece, the 
terrorist kidnappings in Berlin and Vienna, the blockade of West 
Berlin, the overthrow of the constitutional government of Czecho- 
slovakia, the invasion of South Korea and the Chinese Communist 
invasion of Korea. Neither of these two last moves could have taken 
place without full Soviet military support. 

Third, Communist philosophy is committed with dogmatic 
certainty to the proposition that wars will continue until non- 
Communist states are destroyed. Given this philosophy, how 
could the Kremlin conceivably dispense with force and the threat of 
force? 

So it is not necessary to look very far behind the labels to realize 
that Communists are no friends of good causes. Even when it is in 
Communist interest to support something that may be intrinsically 
right, this support is always for wrong ulterior motives. 

Here are ten of the most widespread fallacies about Communism. 
They should be studied and understood, because a wrong idea can 
be as disastrous as a defective tank or airplane. Despite exaggerated 
catchphrases about “reign of terror” and “black silence of fear” 
Americans exercise wide freedom in discussing the causes of the cold 
war and other issues of foreign policy. 

It is important that this discussion be based on fact, not fiction, 
that there should be no rising like trout to bait whenever the Krem- 
lin turns on a deceptive peace offensive. Recognizing fallacies which 
are the product partly of Communist propaganda, partly of igno- 
rance, partly of wishful thinking, is the best guaranty against any 
relapse into the disastrous errors of wartime appeasement of the 
Kremlin. 
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HE problem of succession to the headship of state and party was 
ger posed for the new Soviet régime with dramatic suddenness 
a scant four and a half years after it had come into existence. Lenin, 
the acknowledged father of the Bolshevik revolution, the unques- 
tioned leader of the Russian Communist Party (though without 
formal title as such), and the executive head of the Soviet state in 
his capacity as Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
suffered a stroke—cerebral hemorrhage—on May 26, 1922, at the 
age of fifty-two. A good seven years were to pass before the régime 
was to regain the degree of individual direction which it lost on that 
date. 

By 1922 the Revolution was an accomplished fact; the Communist 
Party had successfully weathered the critical period when it set up 
the new régime and defended it in Civil War. With the institution 
of the New Economic Policy—the NEP—in 1921, restoring the 
essentials of a market economy and confining direct state operation 
to the “commanding heights,” the régime had achieved a modicum 
of post-revolutionary stabilization vis-a-vis the country at large, 
although the course of future policy was largely uncharted. Within 
the party, as well, stability had been afforded by the prohibition of 
extreme factional activity and the organizational tightening which 
were accomplished at the same time. One aspect of this tightening 
was the emergence of one of the less well-known Communist leaders 
to a position of prominence in the organizational affairs of the Party 
—J. V. Dzhugashvili-Stalin. On April 3, 1922, Stalin’s position in 
the organization was recognized de jure by his election to the newly 
created post of General Secretary of the Party—less than two 
months before Lenin’s stroke. 


*This article is based on a book-length study of the oppositions in the Russian 
Communist Party, now in the process of completion. The original research for the 
work was supported by the Russian Research Center of Harvard University, at 
which the author was formerly a research fellow [Ed.]. 
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It should not be inferred that this made Stalin heir apparent. 
The leadership of the Party was in theory collectively exercised by 
the Politburo, created in 1919. Its membership in 1922 consisted, 
apart from Lenin, of six men: Trotsky, the Commissar of War and 
the real second-in-command to Lenin during the Civil War; Zinoviev, 
the chairman of the Communist International and the boss of 
Leningrad; Kamenev, Zinoviev’s alter ego and deputy chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars; Stalin, the new General Secre- 
tary of the Party; Rykov, another deputy chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars and head of the Supreme Economic Council; 
and Tomsky, chairman of the Central Council of Trade Unions. 
The six are listed, in the present Soviet fashion, in what seems to 
have been their order of precedence at the time. As late as April, 
1923, Trotsky was still being listed ahead of Stalin in the Soviet 
press.’ Stalin was but one of a group, with a particular specialty in 
matters of Party organization—a strategic specialty, as it turned out. 

The events of the ensuing year among this circle of top leaders 
remain somewhat obscure. The first reaction, evidently, was a 
coalition to check the aspirations of Lenin’s most prominent sub- 
ordinate, Trotsky. A group of three, the ¢rotka or triumvirate of 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Stalin, assumed the Party leadership with 
the support of the Politburo. Trotsky enjoyed enough prestige in 
the party to make him feared by the other leaders as a possible threat 
of “Bonapartism,” while on the other hand his domineering nature, 
his lack of finesse in personal politics, and resentment about the fact 
that he was not an “Old Bolshevik,’ made the rest of the Party 
chieftains unwilling to submit to his leadership. Coupled with this 
was the legacy of the factional controversies of 1918 and 1920-1921, 
when all of Trotsky’s 1922 Politburo companions had supported 
Lenin against him. Trotsky’s ascendancy would presage a sub- 
stantial reshuffliing of Party and government posts. 

All of these factors contributed to a determination among a strong 
majority of the Politburo and the Central Committee of the Party 
to defend the principle of collective leadership and to support in the 
form of the froika a provisional Party leadership which was both 
limited and divided. It was impossible for Trotsky to take any overt 
counteraction; the impropriety of anyone’s assertion of personal 
pre-eminence while Lenin still lived facilitated the effort to keep the 
Party headship out of the hands of any distrusted individual. 

In the fall of 1922, Lenin had the rather unusual opportunity to 


\See zvestiia, April 7, 1923. 
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return from the grave, as it were, to observe how his disciples were 
carrying on. He had recovered sufficiently to take a fairly direct 
hand in the affairs of state by September; this period lasted barely 
three months. Viewing events with some detachment, Lenin was by 
no means satisfied; he began to express mounting concern both over 
specific issues and fundamental problems, as well as over personali- 
ties. He found the new leadership about to undermine his foreign 
trade policy, and had to override them.” The question of the national 
minorities particularly attracted his attention: heated disagreements 
in the Communist Party organization in the Georgian Soviet Re- 
public and the manner of central intervention there brought down 
Lenin’s censure on the heads of certain party leaders. In his “Letter 
on the National Question”* he wrote on December 30, 1922, “I 
think that here the haste and administrator’s impulses of Stalin 
have played a fatal réle, and also his anger against ‘social-chauvin- 
ism’: anger in general plays the very worst role in politics.” To this 
he added the following day, “Stalin and Dzershinsky must be made 
politically responsible for this truly Great-Russian nationalist cam- 
paign.” 

In the meantime, Lenin suffered a second though less sérious 
stroke on December 16, 1922; from then until March he was bed- 
ridden but still able to speak and write. In evident anticipation of 
death, he wrote on December 25, 1922, the note which has become 
known as his testament.* The ““Testament”’ is worth quoting here 
for evidence of the kind of succession which Lenin envisaged, and 
what he thought of his heirs: 


*See Trotsky, My Life, 1931, p. 481. Stalin later admitted his “error” on the 
foreign trade monopoly (Concluding remarks on the Report on the Intra-Party 
Question, Seventh Plenum of the Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national, December 13, 1926, ternational Press Correspondence, no. 8, January 26 
1927, p. 156). 

‘Unpublished; citations here from copy in the Trotsky Archives, Houghton 
Library, Harvard University. The authenticity of the letter is indubitable, on the 
basis of contemporary references to it. (See Twelfth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, Stenographic Report, Moscow, 1923, pp. 454-455, 540-563 passim.) 

‘Citations here taken from the text as translated by Max Eastman and published 
in Trotsky, The Real Situation in Russia, New York, 1928. Again, there is no doubt 
about the authenticity of this document. There are various contemporary pub- 
lished references to it, in particular an extended quotation from it in a speech by— 
Stalin! (Speech to the October, 1927, session of the Central Committee of the 
Party, published in the Comintern journal Jnternational Press Correspondence, 
November 17, 1927, and reprinted (with some deletions) in vol. 10 of Stalin’s 
Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1949.) 
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I have in mind stability as a guarantee against a split in the near future, and 
I intend to examine here a series of considerations of a purely personal char- 
acter. 

I think that the fundamental factor in the matter of stability—from this 
point of view—is such members of the Central Committee as Stalin and 
Trotsky. The relation between them constitutes, in my opinion, a big half of 
the danger of that split, which might be avoided. . . . 

Comrade Stalin, having become General Secretary, has concentrated an 
enormous power in his hands; and I am not sure that he always knows how to 
use that power with sufficient caution. On the other hand, Comrade Trot- 
sky .. . is distinguished not only by his exceptional ability—personally, he 
is, to be sure, the most able man in the present Central Committee—but also 
by his too far-reaching self-confidence and a disposition to be far too much 
attracted by the purely administrative side of affairs. 

These two qualities of the two most able leaders of the present Central 
Committee might, quite innocently, lead to a split, and if our party does not 
take measures to prevent it, a split might arise unexpectedly. 


A collective leadership was clearly what Lenin hoped for; what 
disturbed him most was the outstanding qualities of his most able 
lieutenants. 

It appears that the Georgian affair came to a head just after this, 
for Lenin then wrote his notes on the nationality question, and 


finally, on January 4, 1923, added a postscript to the “Testament.” 
He had already become convinced that one of his two leading sub- 
ordinates was too much of a threat to the unified collective leader- 
ship which he sought. 


Postscript: Stalin is too rude, and this fault, entirely supportable in relations 
among us Communists, becomes insupportable in the office of General Secre- 
tary. Therefore, I propose to the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from 
that position and appoint another man who in all respects differs from Stalin 
only in superiority—namely, more patient, more loyal, more polite and more 
attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc. This circumstance may seem an 
insignificant trifle, but I think that from the point of view of the relation be- 
tween Stalin and Trotsky which I discussed above, it is not a trifle, or it is such 
a trifle as may acquire a decisive significance. ; 


In addition to his concern over specific policy and personality 
problems, Lenin undertook in the last months of his political life 
to review the overall success of the Soviet régime in constructing a 
new social order in Russia. He was not encouraged. In a series of 
articles published during the winter months of 1923, he discussed the 
grave difficulties which the cultural backwardness of the Russian 
nation placed in the way of the building of socialism, and the con- 
sequently impending danger of bureaucratic ossification in the 
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country’s institutions. He sharply criticized the work of the Party 
and State leaders in dealing with the bureaucratic tendency, and 
proposed the organization of a new, all-powerful Party commission 
to deal with the problem. Trotsky later claimed that Lenin had 
turned to him in the fall of 1922 for help in organizing such an anti- 
bureaucratic campaign.° His story is plausible, and in part confirmed; 
it seems reasonable for Lenin to have turned to him in his dissatis- 
faction with the state of affairs under the ¢roika. Others among the 
Party leaders found Lenin’s reform plans upsetting. 

On January 23, 1923, Lenin submitted the first of his critical 
articles, ‘How We Should Reorganize the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection” (the organ nominally charged with combatting bureauc- 
racy and previously headed by Stalin), for publication in Pravda. 
The letter was so disturbing that the Politburo (in response to 
Stalin’s initiative, according to Trotsky) actually considered with- 
holding the letter from publication, and it was even proposed to print 
a special single-copy issue of Pravda to satisfy Lenin. Trotsky and 
Kamenev succeeded in dissuading the majority, and the article was 
published on January 25.° 

Thenceforth, indications are that relations between Lenin and 
Stalin,’ both personal and political, became increasingly strained. 
Lenin planned a direct attack on Stalin’s conduct in the Georgian 
affair, and entrusted its execution at the forthcoming Twelfth Party 
Congress to Trotsky. Shortly afterwards, on March g, 1923, Lenin 
suffered his third stroke, with paralysis and loss of speech, and was 
permanently removed from the political scene. 

There ensued what remains one of the most puzzling episodes in 
Soviet political history. Trotsky failed to make the attack on 
Stalin. He had evaded Lenin’s offer to become a deputy chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, he kept silent on the na- 


‘Trotsky, My Life, pp. 478-479, and “Stalin Falsifies History,” in The Real 
Situation in Russia. Trotsky’s story squares generally with what is otherwise 
known of Lenin’s attitude, and is moreover confirmed at least partially by a Polit- 
buro document of October, 1923, addressed to Trotsky (summarized and quoted in 
part in Max Eastman, Since Lenin Died, New York, 1925, Appendix V, p. 144). 

*Trotsky, On Lenin’ 5 Testament, New York, 1932, p. 24; Trotsky, “Letter to the 
Members of the Central Committee and the Central Control Commission, October 
23, 1923, in The Real Situation in Russia, pp. 301-303. Confirmed by Trotsky’ s 
reference in excerpt from the minutes of the Febru: iry 22, 1923, meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee (in the Trotsky Archives). 

See Trotsky, My Life, p. 485; Trotsky, Stalin, New York, 1941, p. 375; S. V. 
Dmitrievsky, Sta/in, Berlin, 1931, pp. 282-286. 
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tionality question, and he dropped the criticism which he had begun 
of the party organizational changes which Stalin pushed through the 
Twelfth Congress in April, 1923. Was this due to reluctance to 
engage in an unseasonable scramble for power, as Trotsky himself 
has suggested, or was Trotsky engaged in some more devious 
maneuver, such as a bargain with Stalin? Such ideas were circulated 
later,® and may have played a rdle at this time. 

When the issue of titular headship of the Party arose in the form 
of the question of who would deliver the political report to the 
Twelfth Party Congress, Stalin and Trotsky checked each other in 
Alphonse-Gaston fashion, and Zinoviev availed himself of the op- 
portunity to assume the leading réle.® It was quite clear, however, 
that Zinoviev was only one among equals, dependent for his position 
on the support or mutual distrust of his colleagues. 

Throughout the summer of 1923, the leadership of the Party re- 
mained in this obscure and unstable situation, as the various as- 
pirants gingerly maneuvered and negotiated, while waiting for Lenin 
to die. One strange episode has come more or less to light, wherein 
Zinoviev held a meeting in a cave in the Caucasus and, perhaps 
trying to offset Stalin’s power as Secretary General, proposed un- 
successfully a new all-powerful Secretariat consisting of himself, 
Stalin, and Trotsky.” 

By the fall of 1923, Trotsky had finally made his decision to go into 
open opposition. The potential support for an opposition movement 
was already in existence; the lines of policy and ideological cleavage 
in the Party extended back to the controversies of 1918 and 1920- 
1921, and had pre-revolutionary roots. Serious differences of opin- 
ion on a variety of issues were evident at the Party Congress in 
April, 1923; by the fall, they were crystallizing into two clearly op- 
posed factional positions. The differences between them involved 
both the current political situation and the course of future policy. 
The debate was actually opened before Trotsky took his stand, with 
the appearance of the oppositionist “Declaration of the Forty-Six’”’ 
on October 15, 1923.1! The Forty-Six attacked the Party leadership 


8See, e.g., a reference by Rykov in Pravda, November 26, 1927, to a letter of 1925, 
from Antonov-Ovseenko to Trotsky, cited in Aleksandrov, Kto upravlyaet Rossiei? 
(Who Rules Russia?), Berlin, 1933, p. 182. 

Trotsky, Stalin, p. 366. 

Jbid., p. 367; Stalin, Concluding Remarks on the Political Report to the Four- 
teenth Party Congress (1925), Leninism, 1928, p. 454. 

11Text as cited here from copy in the Trotsky Archives. 
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on a variety of points, ranging from economic mismanagement to 
Party democracy. (It is perhaps noteworthy that the controversy 
as it was developing included the factor of administrative bureauc- 
racy versus Party bureaucracy). Developments in the Party or- 
ganization, which were associated with the growing power of Stalin’s 
Secretariat, were particularly criticized: 


. we observe a more and more progressive division of the Party . . . into 
the secretarial hierarchy and the “layman,” into the professional Party func- 
tionaries, selected from above, and the simple Party masses, who do not par- 
ticipate in its group life. The régime which has been set up in the Party is 
absolutely intolerable. . . . 


This protest summarizes aptly the process whereby Stalin was 
gradually gathering into his own hands the threads of real power in 
the country. 

Basic issues were also posed by the incomplete revolution—the 
critical unanswered question, where do we go from here? Two oppos- 
ing tendencies were developing, as people who had disagreed earlier 
now began to express conflicting interpretations of the NEP, as 
tactic or as evolution. The latter school, the right wing, prevailed 
among the leadership; according to them, the NEP was an essential 
phase of the development of socialism in Russia, wherein the coun- 
try would be gradually industrialized and the peasantry gradually 
drawn into the socialist organization of the society. The left wing, 
who became the opposition, were more inclined to see the NEP as 
a temporary retreat necessitated by the retardation of the world 
revolution, and, while hoping for international support, urged a more 
rapid pursuit of industrialization and completely socialist organiza- 
tion of the economy. 

In December, 1923, the growing tension between the Party 
leadership and the left opposition, now joined by Trotsky, erupted 
into heated public controversy. The upshot of this was that the op- 
position was completely crushed by the organizational power and 
press monopoly held by the Party leadership, and officially con- 
demned as a “petty-bourgeois deviation.”” The leadership was still 
collective, under the nominal headship of Zinoviev, Kamenev, and 
Stalin; the struggle was one of principles more than of personalities, 
though Trotsky did pose an individual challenge to the power of the 
group who had forestalled his succession. On the other hand, the 
outbreak of factional controversy made the leadership dependent 
for its security on the Party’s organizational machinery; the latter 
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was thus becoming the real locus of power, and its leadership was 
unambiguously individual, in the person of Stalin. 

It was just after the secretarial apparatus had passed this first test 
successfully, that the Party was suddenly stunned by the news of 
the death of Lenin, on January 21, 1924. There was, of course, no 
direct effect on the organization of the leadership—the Party and the 
government had been operating without his presence for over a 
year. The impact of his death was rather a psychological one; Lenin 
was indeed a father-figure to his associates, and his final loss bur- 
dened them with anxiety. Unity, monolithic solidarity, iron dis- 
cipline were appealed for by the leadership in an unending chorus. 
A resolution of the Thirteenth Party Congress of May, 1924, de- 
clared, 

The Congress charges the Central Committee to guard, as determinedly and 
firmly as before, the unity of the Party and the maintenance of the line of 
Bolshevism from any deviations whatsoever. Since the Party has lost Comrade 
Lenin, the matter of securing complete Party unity has become still more 
important and essential than before. The slightest factionalism must be prose- 
cuted most severely. The hardness and the monolithic quality of the RCP, 
on the basis of the firm principles of Leninism, are the most important prereq- 
uisite for the further success of the revolution.!? 


-This insistence on unity as the guarantee of political security with 

Lenin gone provided a convenient rationale for suppressing the 
opposition, and thus enabled the leadership, fearful of being criti- 
cized for mistakes, to suppress any questioning of its doctrinal cor- 
rectness. But to effectuate these aims the leadership had to rely 
even more heavily on the Secretariat. Zinoviev continued to exercise 
the titular headship of the Party by delivering the political report 
to the Thirteenth Congress, but Stalin was rapidly becoming the 
leading power in the Party on the strength of his position as General 
Secretary. 

Stalin weathered a major crisis at this time when Lenin’s widow 
Krupskaya made the “Testament” known to the Party leaders. 
Stalin offered to resign as General Secretary, but no one in the Cen- 
tral Committee would risk making the first move toward accepting 
his resignation, and so he won a sort of confidence vote.' 


12Resolution on the Political and Organizational Reports of the Central Com- 
mittee, Thirteenth Congress of The Russian Communist Party, Stenographic Re- 
port, Moscow, 1924. 

18Stalin, Speech to the Central Committee, Oct., 1927, Joc. cit.; Trotsky, On 
Lenin’s Testament; B. Bajanow, Stalin, der Rote Diktator, Berlin, 1931. 
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In addition, Stalin had stolen a march on Trotsky and Zinoviev 
when he seized the opportunity of delivering the principal oration 
after Lenin’s funeral, on January 26, 1924. It was on this occasion 
that Stalin took his famous oath, “We swear to thee, Comrade 
Lenin, that we will fulfill with honor this thy command,” repeated 
over and over again with reference to maintaining the unity of the 
Party, strengthening the dictatorship of the proletariat, etc.!4 Sub- 
sequently, Stalin launched the work of acquiring for himself the 
name of a theoretician, with his lectures of April, 1924, entitled 
“Foundations of Leninism.”” This work is one of the landmarks in 
the transformation of Communist ideology into a system of dogmatic 
propositions held to be eternally valid. “Purity” of the new or- 
thodoxy now for the first time known as “Leninism” became the 
ideal, and revision or deviation were held in increasing horror. This 
process coincided With and naturally facilitated the efforts of the 
collective Party leadership to suppress opposition criticism and 
justify its policies, down to minute details, as deduced logically and 
necessarily from Marxist-Leninist doctrine. Opposition activity was 
rendered increasingly more nearly criminal, and the accretion of 
strength to the secretarial machinery to combat opposition received 
progressively more sanction. 

However, the Party leadership as vested in the Politburo re- 
mained both in theory and in practice collective. The Politburo 
comprised up until May, 1924, the same six men who had been in it 
when Lenin first fell ill—the troika, Rykov and Tomsky, and also 
Trotsky, though because of his opposition stand deliberations were 
often held without him. After the Thirteenth Party Congress, 
Bukharin, the leadership’s leading ideologist, was promoted to the 
Politburo from candidate status, to make seven. On into 1925 the 
members of the Politburo (excepting Trotsky, of course) continued 
to think of themselves as equals in cooperation. If any individual 
was clearly counterposed to the collective leadership, it was Trotsky. 
Stalin was accumulating a preponderance of organizational power 
behind the scenes, but as yet he did not attempt to impose his will 
on his associates. In policy matters, he followed the lead of Bukharin 
and Rykov, the leading exponents of the right-wing “go-slow” 
economic course, up until 1928. 


‘Stalin, “Po povodu smerti Lenina’ (In regard to the Death of Lenin), Sochineniya 
(Works), vol. VI, Moscow, 1948, pp. 46-51. 
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No doubt a sense of rivalry was developing between Zinoviev, 
with his ephemeral titular leadership, and Stalin, whose growing 
power posed the most serious threat to Zinoviev’s tenure as primus 
inter pares. However, the tendency towards a split between them 
was postponed when Trotsky published in the fall of 1924 his Lessons 
of October, a general attack on the record of the Party leadership 
but aimed particularly at Zinoviev and Kamenev, and making 
special reference to their opposition to the Bolshevik coup in Octo- 
ber, 1917. The reaction to this was a vitriolic campaign in Party 
meetings and the Party press denouncing Trotsky and the ideological 
evils of “Trotskyism,” which was now represented as an arch- 
heresy in fundamental conflict with the true doctrines of ““Leninism.”’ 
Zinoviev and Kamenev were naturally in the forefront of this cam- 
paign. When they broke with Stalin the following year, it was the 
inclination at least of some of Trotsky’s supporters to support 
Stalin against them.?® 

The cleavage between Zinoviev-Kamenev and the rest of the 
Politburo seems to have actually begun in the spring of: 1925, al- 
though open controversy did not break out until the fall. Power and 
ideological-policy factors in the split were inextricably mixed up. 
Once the two factions had begun to take shape, a great variety of 
theoretical questions and policy issues were found to disagree over. 
These included in particular Stalin’s new theory of “socialism in one 
country,” rejected by the Zinovievists both as detrimental to the 
cause of world revolution and as obscuring the difficulties facing the 
attainment of socialism in Russia, and the related question of 
whether to favor the workers or the peasants in economic policy. 
In matters of policy the Zinovievists found themselves taking a 
stand similar to that of the Trotskyists in 1923. Again, the Party 
was being divided by the basic question, where do we go from here? 
Furthermore, though the Zinoviev group did not object to the 
bureaucratization of the Party as long as they were in power, they 
quickly recognized its evil once it began to be directed against 
themselvés. “‘Back to Lenin,” declared Kamenev at the Fourteenth 
Party Congress in December, 1925, when he and Zinoviev went into 
open opposition.’ He went on, 


“Cf. Trotsky, Biulletin’ oppozitsii (The Bulletin of the Opposition), no. 54-55, 
March, 1937, p- 11. 

%*Kamenev, Speech to the Fourteenth Congress of the All-Union Communist 
Party, Stenographic Report, Moscow, 1926, pp. 274-275. 
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We are against creating a theory of the “Fuehrer,”’” we are against making a 
“Fuehrer.” We are against the Secretariat, which has in practice combined 
both policy and organization, standing over the political organ. . . . I have 
come to the conviction that Comrade Stalin cannot fulfill the réle of unifier of 
the Bolshevik staff. We are against the theory of one-man rule, we are against 
creating a “‘Fuehrer.” 


The protests of the Zinovievists were unavailing; the issue was 
decided as a contest of political machines. Zinoviev’s Leningrad 
organization was overwhelmed by the General Secretariat, which 
was firmly in control of the rest of the Party organization. 

Still the theory of collective leadership was maintained, though 
it was now rapidly becoming a myth supporting the personal power 
of Stalin. All the leaders were still equal, but Stalin was more 
equal than the others; his primacy was registered by his delivery 
of the political report at the Fourteenth Congress. Three new 
members were added to the Politburo after the Fourteenth Con- 
gress—Molotov, Kalinin, and Voroshilov; for the first time, Stalin 
was getting his personal supporters into the uppermost Party organ. 
These three quite clearly owed their new prominence to Stalin, and 
never seriously challenged his power; that is of course why they 
have enjoyed long subsequent careers (Kalinin dying a natural 
death in 1946). At the same time, the Zinoviev opposition was 
penalized by the demotion of Kamenev to candidate status. The 
Politburo was now divided as follows: discredited left oppositionists, 
two (Trotsky and Zinoviev); Stalin bloc, four; independent right- 
wing leaders, three (Bukharin, Rykov, and Tomsky). The latter 
evidently could not yet see the threat of Stalin’s personal power, and 
continued to defend what they considered to be the collective leader- 
ship against the,challenges of the left opposition. 

In the spring of 1926 a natural pair of political bedfellows was 
created when Trotsky and Zinoviev swallowed their animosities and 
coalesced. For more than a year and a half thereafter this left 
opposition attacked the Party leadership, in spite of the growingly 
repressive operations of the Party Secretariat (now beginning to be 
supplemented by the GPU, whose use against Party members was 
a novelty). Bitter charges were hurled at the leadership. It was 
strongly suggested that their right-wing policies were heading toward 
a Thermidorean degeneration of the revolution, while the suppres- 


Russian vozhd’ (leader), a term at the time insulting to the leadership’s pretences 
at collective action, so that its flavor is best conveyed by the German equivalent. 
Later on it came into general use as a designation for Stalin. 
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sion of Party democracy was held to be a device for masking this 
betrayal of the workers. Stalin’s threat and the nature of his power 
were clearly recognized. Stated Trotsky, ‘““The further development 
of the bureaucratic régime leads fatally to individual rule.” Later 
Trotsky declared, referring to Lenin’s ‘““Testament,” 


The rudeness and disloyalty of which Lenin wrote are no longer mere personal 
characteristics. They have become the character of the ruling faction, both of 
its political policy and its organizational regime. . . . The fundamental char- 
acter of our present leadership is its belief in the omnipotence of methods of 
violence—even in dealing with its own Party.” 


In increasing measure the Party leadership reacted to the attacks 
of the opposition with the violence of insecure fanaticism. It was in 
the white heat of this controversy that the instruments of organ- 
izational and propaganda control over the Party were forged to 
perfection. In the course of the struggle, Zinoviev and Trotsky were 
dropped from the Politburo and replaced by Rudzutak, a trade 
union chief (secretly purged in the late ’thirties), and Kuibyshev, a 
Party disciplinarian (who died in 1935, allegedly poisoned by op- 
positionists), both then loyal to Stalin. Zinoviev was removed as 
head of the Comintern and replaced by Bukharin—in a post which 
conferred little power for internal politics. At length, the power of 
the Secretariat was proved, as the last of the activity of the left 
opposition was suppressed. With the Fifteenth Party Congress in 
December, 1927, the leaders of the opposition were expelled from the 
Party; many of them were exiled under police surveillance, including 
Trotsky, who was sent to Central Asia for a year before his final 
deportation from the country in 1929. The existing Politburo, al- 
ready purged of the opposition leaders, was confirmed in office by the 
Fifteenth Congress, solidly packed by Stalin’s Party machine. Stalin 
again gave the political report. The line-up in the Politburo was: 
Stalin bloc, six; independent right-wing leaders, three. 

It was not long before Stalin and the Bukharin group at last fell 
out. Stalin decided on a drastic turn in economic policy, borrowing 
in exaggerated form some of the views of the ousted leftists. The 
rightists resisted vainly; the power of the Secretariat was quietly 
turned against their supporters, and their power in the Party evap- 


Trotsky, “V politbiuro” (In the Politburo), June 6, 1926, p. 14 (copy in the 
Trotsky Archives). 

’Trotsky, Speech to the Central Committee, Oct. 23, 1927 (“The Fear of Our 
Platform”), The Real Situation in Russia, p. 7. 
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orated. One by one the rightists were dropped from the Politburo— 
Bukharin late in 1929, Tomsky in mid-1930, Rykov at the end of 
1930. Stalin was left supreme; no one remained in power in the 
Party who was not personally dependent on him. 

By 1930 the process of succession was completed. The Soviet 
Union and the Communist Party again responded to the will of a 
single individual possessing unchallenged supremacy. The nature 
of Stalin’s individual rule, however, and the conditions of its exercise, 
differed profoundly from Lenin’s. Lenin ruled only through per- 
sonal pre-eminence among a group of colleagues; his authority was 
that of fame and intellect, of the basic loyalty which, as founder of 
the Party, he commanded even from people who at one time or 
another opposed him. Under Lenin, as the left opposition later 
pointedly emphasized, the Party enjoyed an atmosphere of relative 
political freedom. Lenin ruled the Party more by persuasion than 
by command—but he alone as the Party’s founder could manage to 
do this. By contrast, the power which Stalin built up was that of the 
commander-in-chief of a military-like hierarchy. He succeeded in 
developing his power base in the Party organization to the point 
where he was able to throw off the weakened formal collective leader- 
ship which officially remained in command after Lenin passed from 
the scene. Stalin made himself boss of the Party, and through it of 
every other institution in the country. 

There followed only the anti-climactic phases in the evolution of 
the dictatorship. The nature of Stalin’s rise within and against the 
formally collective leadership which succeeded Lenin evidently re- 
quired, in order to protect the security and prestige of his command, 
the elimination of every Party leader who enjoyed prominence before 
Stalin became dominant and who was not a dependent member of 
his machine. This seems to be the basis of the purge trials of 1936- 
1938. Even numerous Stalinists, hitherto loyal, who perhaps felt 
too independent or too critical about the growing rigors of the new 
régime, were secretly liquidated.” Concurrently, the now-familiar 
glorification of Stalin and the re-writing of Party history to make 
him Lenin’s number-one collaborator were proceeding apace. By 
1941, when Stalin finally added to his strictly Party function the 
leading state post of Premier (Chairman of the Council of People’s 


2»Of the seventy-one members of the Central Committee elected in 1934, fifty-five 
were no longer on the scene in 1939. This figure includes some natural deaths and 
known executions, but most of them, including one Politburo member, S. V. Kosior, 
and four candidate members of the Politburo, simply disappeared. 
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Commissars), the adulation conferred upon him and the power which 
he wielded went well beyond anything known even in the days of 
the Tsars. 


II 


It is tempting to anticipate a struggle for the succession to Stalin’s 
power on the order of the controversies which racked the Com- 
munist Party after Lenin’s illness and death. It is important, how- 
ever, to exercise caution in reading the lessons of history. There are 
profound differences between the two situations of the Lenin and 
the Stalin successions which make any comparisons subject to careful 
qualification. 

Russian society was still in a state of flux at the time of Lenin’s 
death. A temporary equilibrium had, to be sure, been achieved by 
the NEP, but the institutions and social structure of the country 
had been altered radically in the preceding few years and were 
destined to change perhaps even more in the following decade. 
Fundamental questions about the course of the Revolution re- 
mained unsettled. The troublesome anomaly, in the scheme of 
Marxian theory, of a successful “socialist” revolution under Russian 
conditions of backwardness had not yet been resolved. The régime 
was beset by weaknesses both internal and external. Economic 
‘policy, Comintern policy, Party organization, and even the basic 
theory of the nature of the state and of the conditions for socialism, 
were all burning issues. 

The Soviet régime has now endured for more than thirty-five 
years. The period of transformation is over; the counter-revolu- 
tionaries and most of the revolutionaries have been done away with. 
For a decade and a half the régime has displayed a remarkable 
degree of institutional and ideological stability; Soviet society ap- 
pears to have been less affected by World War II than most of the 
other belligerents. In domestic policy, at least, the future poses no 
great uncertainties, and no serious grounds for disagreement. 

A second major disparity between the Lenin and the Stalin succes- 
sions lies in the contrast between the relatively free atmosphere in 
Party politics in the former case, and the present tightly disciplined 
and controlled Party structure. Under Lenin, a degree of public 
opposition which is retrospectively quite remarkable could be and 
was expressed. This situation in which differences were aired pub- 
licly and legally endured until 1927, although the degree of freedom 
was progressively curtailed as the campaign by the Party machinery 
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against the left opposition went on. At present, and in fact ever 
since 1927, there has been but one public attitude—the official one— 
on any question (save petty issues at the local level). Party gather- 
ings no longer yield any genuine discussion; they appear to be acted 
out on the basis of scripts thoroughly prepared in advance. Other 
institutions do become involved in controversy occasionally, but 
they are subject to the final decision of the party. The present 
theory and practice of “monolithic” unity preclude any organized 
legal expression of dissenting views. 

The change between the relative freedom of the twenties and the 
tight controls which followed and now prevail, was itself an aspect of 
the earlier process of succession, and reflects as well the post-revolu- 
tionary instability and flux to which the country was still subject. 
It was the growing power of the Party organizational machinery 
under Stalin which ultimately resolved the Lenin succession, and 
in the process such elements of democratic process and free expres- 
sion as existed in the Party were eliminated. As Stalin finally as- 
sumed Lenin’s place, so command succeeded discussion. 

The forensic heat which was generated during the Lenin succession 
was not simply the consequence of a personal struggle for power. 
An outburst of dissension seems to have been virtually inevitable 
after Lenin passed from the political scene. Vast areas of potential 
disagreement, involving the very existence of the régime, together 
with the relative freedom of political discussion, provided both the 
stimulus and the opportunity for debate. The ground was well pre- 
pared for the emergence of profound ideological issues which would 
inspire widespread factional movements. The succession situation, 
in fact, was not even a prerequisite for a controversy within the 
Party; factional cleavages and struggles had characterized the 
Bolshevik Party off and on ever since its formation. Both in 1918, 
and in 1920-1921, large segments of the Party, including Trotsky 
and Bukharin among the leadership, took a stand against Lenin, 
strictly over policy differences, and argued against him vociferously 
and in public. The Bolshevik Party of the twenties was far from 
homogeneous in philosophy and outlook; in particular, it had in 
1917 embraced within its leadership a substantial number of people, 
including Trotsky, who had previously not been followers of Lenin. 
(There is in truth something to be said for the Stalinist charge that 
Trotsky was a Menshevik at heart, though this should not be taken 
as disparagement.) Differences of this order, the perplexing prob- 
lems facing the Party, the recent experience of factionalism, and the 
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continuing opportunity to engage in criticism, made it practically 
certain that no leadership succeeding Lenin, whether individual or 
collective, could have avoided vigorous criticism and controversy. 

In the psychological impact of the death of the paternal leader 
the present succession may possibly resemble the earlier case. 
Anxiety and the fear of making mistakes and being criticized for 
them was an outstanding trait of the collective leadership which 
succeeded Lenin. Their passion for self-justification contributed in 
substantial measure to the conversion of Party ideology into a rigid 
system for rationalizing policy measures, and also to the growing 
strength of the Party apparatus on which the leadership relied to 
suppress or drown out criticism. In the face of opposition attacks, 
the leadership at times clung obstinately to policies that might 
otherwise have been modified or abandoned had the leaders not been 
adamant against admitting error in the face of criticism—this was 
particularly the case in regard to the ill-fated alliance of the Chinese 
Communists with the Kuomintang, and to the resistance to stepped- 
up industrialization and a tougher peasant policy before 1928. 

Even though there is no prospect of public criticism in the present 
situation, it is likely that the new Soviet leaders feel considerable 
insecurity now that complete responsibility has devolved upon them. 
Over-caution to the point of obstinacy, in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of mistakes being made and recognized either at home or 
abroad, is not unlikely. Moreover, it would not be surprising for 
the leadership to seek some form of internal scapegoat such as the 
opposition provided in the later nineteen-twenties. The automatic 
self-justification which their accumulated prestige eventually pro- 
vided in turn for Lenin and for Stalin cannot easily be replaced. 

When Lenin died, his pre-eminent authority died with him. It 
could not be succeeded to. Comparable individual rule could be re- 
established only by someone building up a system of personal 
power all over again; necessarily, this would have to be done on a 
different basis than as the founder and leader of a revolutionary 
underground. Stalin in fact succeeded in re-creating the dictator- 
ship, by building up the Party machinery which he controlled and 
then subjecting the entire Party membership and through it the 
whole country to his dictates. 

This evolution toward a more hierarchical and authoritarian 
political structure was a principal aspect of the general institutional 
flux in post-revolutionary Russia. In this respect, the controversies 
after Lenin’s demise were an expression of the process whereby a new 
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type of rule was being developed, as Stalin successfully constructed 
a new personal dictatorship. In its essence, the struggle for power 
was not between personalities but between two systems of rule, the 
collective and the individual. Between 1923 and 1925, the con- 
troversies which broke out were primarily beewwns the collective 
leadership and individual figures—Trotsky and Zinoviev—who were 
excluded from power by the others. After 1925, the opposition 
recognized the growing threat of Stalin’s system of personal rule, 
and campaigned explicitly against it, though in vain. Finally, the 
remaining members of the collective leadership, who became the right 
opposition, were removed, and Stalin’s dictatorship emerged fully 
formed. 

In the problem of re-creating the dictatorship there is indeed a 
strong parallel between the Lenin succession and the present situa- 
tion. A great deal of Stalin’s authority has passed away with him— 
the authority of the man who relentlessly piloted the Soviet state 
through the “second revolution” ‘of collectivization and intensive 
industrialization and on to the relative stability of the present 
totalitarian order, the authority of the man who liquidated every 
other political leader not fully dependent on him, the authority of 
the man who was increasingly glorified over two decades as a new 
prophet of the Marxist faith and the greatest intellect in all hu- 
manity. Consequently, a succession in full to the power enjoyed 
by Stalin would again require the re-creation of the personal dic- 
tatorship. Again, as in the case of the Lenin succession, the change 
in circumstances would require that this be done on yet another 
basis; there is no opportunity to repeat Stalin’s work of building 
up the machinery of Party unity and discipline, liquidating the 
Old Bolshevik oppositionists, and steering the régime to its final 
post-revolutionary stabilization. 

Thus to pose the problem immediately indicates the difficulties to 
be faced in solving it. The manner in which any revival of the 
personal authority enjoyed by Stalin might be accomplished is a 
matter of sheer speculation, but it seems safe to say that however 
attempted, it would be difficult, particularly with the diminished 
opportunity for spectacular feats of leadership afforded since the 
stabilization of the ’thirties—barring international disturbances. 

On the other hand, one might profitably examine the question, 
need Stalin’s power be re-created? The very situation of stabiliza- 
tion, absence of great issues, and lack of opposition, which provides 
less opportunity for the emergence of a charismatic leader, also 
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renders such leadership less important. Furthermore, the Soviet 
political system now contains, in both a juridical and operational 
sense, a much more clearly defined position of number-one man. 
This is Stalin’s legacy: the leadership is no longer expected to be 
absolutely collective; one man is both Party boss and Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers (a position which thanks to Stalin’s tenure 
of it since 1941, seems to confer much more than mere titular head- 
ship of the power of the state). It is entirely possible that Malenkov, 
assuming the position vacated by Stalin, will be able, without be- 
coming a demi-god in his own turn, to exercise sufficient individual 
authority to give the Soviet régime as much personal direction as it 
requires. 

This is an important distinction between the present succession 
and the nineteen-twenties; it is fairly clear now that the office of 
supreme leader remains in existence, and that an individual leader- 
ship of a moderate degree can be and is being succeeded to with a 
minimum of effort. To go beyond this, however, and endeavor to 
achieve the degree of personal power and pre-eminence which Stalin 
had, would involve political convulsions of the most serious nature. 
Such a concentration of power does not appear essential for the 
continued functioning of the Soviet state under the present con- 
ditions of relative stability; executive leadership vested in one man 
somewhat above his colleagues, as now set up, appears to be suf- 
ficient. It remains to be seen whether Malenkov or anyone else will 
make a bid for personal rule of the type Stalin exercised, in spite of 
the risks involved. 

If now or in the future it becomes suspected that one among the 
leading Soviet figures is or may be aspiring to the degree of personal 
rule which requires the elimination of the rest of them, the natural 
response of the others would be to emphasize the tradition of collec- 
tive leadership and attempt to hold the leading member of the Party 
directorate down to their own level. It is thus quite possible that the 
factor of struggle between the collective and individual systems of 
leadership which contributed to the succession controversies in the 
nineteen-twenties could now appear again. 

There are suggestions that it has appeared already. In the last 
few years, two substantial changes were made in the organization of 
the Party and state leadership. Both of these changes were im- 
mediately reversed after Stalin’s death. The first, in 1949, was the 
relief of prominent Politburo members from direct ministerial re- 
sponsibilities, which removed them one step from what were po- 
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tentially personal political machines. The police powers, signifi- 
cantly, had previously been divided between the Ministry of the 
Interior (MVD) and the Ministry of State Security (MGB). The 
second change was announced at the Nineteenth Party Congress, 
last October: the Politburo of eleven men was abolished and re- 
placed with a “Presidium of the Central Committee” containing 
twenty-five men. This change was manifestly designed to dilute and 
thus weaken the top organ of collective leadership in the Party. 
At the same time, of course, Malenkov was virtually declared 
Stalin’s heir apparent by being selected to give the political report 
to the congress, a function which had been Stalin’s since 1925. It 
appears as though Stalin was endeavoring to guarantee the clear-cut 
transfer of power to an individual successor, by designating the man 
and by weakening the power of his associates to assert de facto an 
essentially collective rule. 

It is clear that if this was Stalin’s intent, he was not entirely 
successful. Malenkov has, to be sure, assumed the leading réle. On 
the other hand, he was not able to prevent his colleagues from re- 
suming direct-control of their personal spheres of influence in the 
Soviet administrative machinery—Beria, Molotov, Bulganin, and 
Mikoian resumed respectively their ministries of Internal Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs, War, and Trade, and the two police branches were 
again combined under Beria. For a real preponderance of power, 
Malenkov presumably depends on his past and present position as 
the head of the Party organization. Yet, even his position there is 
unclear; there is another man high in the councils of the Party, who 
is now the only member of the new Presidium engaged in full-time 
Party work and (besides Malenkov) the only one also a member of 
the Secretariat—Khrushchev. It may prove of some significance 
that Khrushchev is the man whose present position corresponds 
most closely with that of Stalin in 1924.”! 

Not only have Malenkov’s colleagues reasserted their power in 
their respective lines, they have in substance revived the old Polit- 
buro in the form of the new ten-man Presidium. Functionally, the 
old Politburo appears never to have died, as is suggested by the 
reference to “‘two organs of the Central Committee—the Presidium 
and the Bureau of the Presidium” in the March 6 decision on gov- 
ernmental reorganization. Under Stalin, even after its formal aboli- 
tion at the Nineteenth Congress, the Politburo appears to have kept 


At the time of writing, Khrushchev had not yet relieved Malenkov as first 


secretary of the Party [Ed.]. 
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operating as the actual organ of leadership but as a more informal 
body, the “bureau” of the Presidium. Now it has been revived 
formally as well. This action appears to buttress the theory and 
practice of collective leadership undoubtedly sought after by 
Malenkov’s associates. 

The present situation thus appears to be a somewhat uneasy 
compromise between the system of individual leadership which 
Stalin unsuccessfully tried to perpetuate, and the system of col- 
lective leadership which was the natural response of most of Stalin’s 
subordinates. 

The one clear conclusion which can be drawn from a comparison 
of the Lenin and the Stalin successions is that the principal factors 
contributing to what is described as the “‘struggle for power” in the 
earlier case are no longer present. There are no great policy issues, 
no great ideological problems, no differences of philosophy and out- 
look to divide the Party. There is no opportunity for the expression 
of differences even if they should arise. Issues among the leadership 
will probably involve only tactical and technical questions, such as 
diplomatic moves or the size of the collective farms. The re-creation 
of the dictatorship through struggle now appears neither as feasible 
nor as necessary for the functioning of the system and the resolution 
of its internal problems. 

What does seem unresolved is the issue of degree as between in- 
dividual and collective leadership, as well as the definitive ranking of 
personalities. The question then becomes, will Malenkov keep the 
job, and how much power will he have to share with his associates? 
If a predictive answer were demanded, my guesses would be “yes” 
and “‘much.” Finally, one might ask whether a possible struggle for 
personal predominance among the top leaders would seriously dis- 
rupt the Soviet state. Here, for once, the historical experience is 
clear—the conflict of the ’twenties, far more profound and pro- 


longed than seems at all possible now, weakened the régime not at 
all.?? 


22During the three months since the body of this article was written, a series of 
remarkable events has transpired in the Soviet Union. These developments involve 
both domestic and foreign policy, as well as some theoretical pronouncements. The 
most surprising development is the fact that the new Soviet leadership has, in effect, 
repudiated Stalin. The quick reversal of Stalin’s succession arrangements demon- 
strates not only an unwillingness to accept for the future the “boss’s” dispositions, 
but also casts the past as well in a new light. In Lenin’s case, the quasi-deification 
commenced after his death; Stalin’s fabricated halo seems to have been buried with 
him. In the contest between the individual and collective principles of leadership, 
the latter has won: collective leadership is now the official line. 





The Cadet Party 


By A. TyrKova-WILLIAMS 


| eae parties first appeared in Russia when the Tsar, on 
October 17, 1905, issued the Manifesto granting civil liberties 
and popular representation. Prior to this, the government had 
jealously suppressed every attempt to form parties, convinced that 
they would ultimately destroy autocracy. Actually one of the 
causes of the downfall of the Tsarist régime was the fact that during 
the brief lifespan of Russian parliamentarism the forces supporting 
the new constitutional system had had no time to organize effectively 
or to establish a working relationship with the government. The 
socialist secret organizations, which had arisen at the end of the 
nineteenth century and were active underground, were neither 
willing nor able to achieve this. Their conspiratorial nature de- 
prived them of the chief characteristic of political parties—they 
were not responsible to public opinion. Liberal public opinion 
found a partial outlet in the organs of rural and municipal self- 
government. Periodically these organs would summon conventions 
to discuss their immediate economic and financial problems; but 
local self-government was so closely bound up with the general 
political situation that broader political issues could not be avoided. 
Many participants of the Zemstvo conventions joined the secret 
Liberation League formed in 1903 with the purpose of fighting for 
political freedom and popular representation. 

The Liberation League could by no means be termed a political 
party. It was rather a kind of war coalition of diverse groups, mon- 
archists and republicans, liberals and socialists, temporarily united 
to carry on a guerilla fight against the common enemy—autocracy. 
Of the League’s open activities the most important was the publica- 
tion abroad, first at Stuttgart and then in Paris, of the weekly 
Osvobozhdenie (“Liberation”). Next to outspoken criticism of the 
government it contained a positive program and detailed projects 
for the most urgently needed reforms. The white paper-covered 
issues of Osvobozhdenie were smuggled into Russia where they were 
widely circulated and eagerly read, preparing the minds for the 
inevitable and long overdue constitutional reform. Inside Russia, 
the League worked underground, secretly recruiting members and 
sympathizers; it also arranged meetings of learned societies, ban- 
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quets, and conventions of a seemingly non-political character. Doc- 
tors, engineers, educators, all kinds of professional people from 
every part of the country would come together, and in these crowded 
gatherings political issues were at first indirectly but, as time went 
on, ever more boldly discussed. Public opinion was at last ready for 
a front assault on the Tsarist régime, weakened by the general 
unrest and the disastrous war with Japan. Labor strikes and peasant 
riots lent strength to the theoretical demands of the intelligentsia. 
A new mass psychology was emerging. New voices made themselves 
heard. It was felt that the goal of popular representation was at 
long last in sight and that the time had come to prepare for parlia- 
mentary work and to unite people of similar views in political parties. 
In September, 1905, the liberals held a convention in Moscow at- 
tended by twenty Zemstvo workers and forty members of the Libera- 
tion League, with the purpose of drawing up the program of the first 
liberal party. Their task consisted in the codification of the various 
reform projects elaborated and discussed for three years on the 
pages of Osvobozhdenie. The time had come to translate theoretical 
essays into items of a party program. 

In October this program was submitted to a constituent conven- 
tion foregathered again in Moscow and was adopted almost without 
objections. The assembly was unable to finish its work—it was 
interrupted by the all-Russian general strike. Nevertheless, before 
separating, the participants declared the new Constitutional- 
Democratic Party in existence. The party received its definite 
shape in January, 1906, in St. Petersburg, at a congress attended by 
a multitude of new members. It displayed great unanimity, since 
the political ideals and reform plans of the new party had been 
known and accepted by liberals for a long time. The name of the 
party was abbreviated to the initials C. D. (pronounced in Russian 
“Ka-Day,” which soon became Cadet; under this name the party 
was known throughout its short history). It was also called the 
Party of Popular Freedom. 

Less than three months separated the two conventions, yet, in 
the meantime, the situation had drastically changed. The peaceful 
and bloodless general strike, whose slogan was “popular representa- 
tion,” at last convinced the government that reform could no longer 
be postponed. On October 17/30, 1905, the Tsar signed the Mani- 
festo granting political rights and establishing the Duma. The new 
party had every reason to hope that its program, so long a purely 
academic issue, would at last enter the field of political reality. 
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The program affirmed the right of the people to take part, through 
its elected representatives, in directing the political life of the nation. 
Paragraph 13 read: “Russia must become a constitutional and 
parliamentary monarchy. The political system is to be determined 
by fundamental laws.” 

Later, in the Duma, this latter point led to heated arguments 
between the Tsar’s ministers and the opposition. Who was to estab- 
lish the fundamental laws, where did the privileges of the sovereign 
end and the rights and duties of the people’s representatives begin? 
This and similar problems remained unsolved until the very down- 
fall of the monarchy. 

The drafters of the party program found it much easier to define 
the legal norms necessary to protect civil rights, such as freedom of 
speech, of worship, of the press. Nor was it very difficult to formu- 
late the articles dealing with labor. The social legislation advocated 
by the Cadets approximated the minimum demands of the socialist 
parties: it included the right to organize in unions, the right to 
strike, freedom of assembly, participation of labor deputies in 
factory inspection, an eight-hour working day, strict control of 
child and female labor, arbitration of labor disputes, insurance 
against accidents, disease, and old age. 

In his widely read pamphlet “What is the Party of Popular Free- 
dom?” (1917), A. A. Kornilov, a well-known historian and the 
permanent secretary of the party, wrote: “All the articles of our 
labor program have the sole purpose of improving the lot of the 
workers within the framework of the capitalist system and facilitat- 
ing the conditions of the fight they are waging against capitalism. 
We differ sharply from the Social Democrats in that we take our 
stand above classes, since we believe that we must pursue the in- 
terests of all social classes. While we recognize the existence of class 
antagonisms and the obligation to help the weaker side in the class 
struggle, we yet believe that to aggravate these antagonisms and 
to make them the cornerstone of social policy would contradict our 
basic principles.” 

Much more troublesome and complex proved the task of deciding 
on a correct agrarian policy. The peasants made up eighty percent 
of the population and formed the foundation upon which rested not 
only the national economy but the whole life of the country. The 
overwhelming majority of the peasantry owned their own land. In 
1861, with the abolition of serfdom, the peasants were given per- 
manent possession of their homesteads with gardens and orchards as 
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well as arable land, fields, and pastures. This was, however, a 
peculiar form of land tenure, connected with the odshchina, the 
village commune. Russia had no entailed estates, no family owner- 
ship of inalienable lands. Actually, only the peasant lands were 
inalienable; yet they were owned not by the individual peasant 
family but collectively by the whole village commune. The common 
lands were divided into lots and distributed among the households 
roughly according to the number of family members, that is, the 
number of workers and consumers. Re-allotment was not frequent, 
and in practice every family enjoyed permanent use of the same 
lots. From time to time the village commune, guided by immemorial 
custom, would allot additional strips of land to needy households. 
No doubt this system had its defects, both economic and legal, but 
it cannot be denied that it greatly contributed to rural stability. 
The peasants lived in their own houses and owned, albeit on a com- 
munal basis, the land they tilled and which fed them, gave them a 
measure of security, and made them independent. 

Conditions, however, varied widely throughout the country. 
In the central, densely-populated provinces with less fertile soil, the 
lots were of insufficient size and the peasants very poor. The 
problem of how to improve their condition and to increase their hold- 
ings had been a subject of public discussion and government study 
for decades. The official approach was naturally more cautious, and 
the improvement achieved by governmental measures was rather 
slow. The Ministry of Agriculture worked out the sensible and 
constructive policy of encouraging the migration of peasants frem 
European Russia to the fertile areas of Siberia, Central Asia, and 
the Caucasus. It goes without saying that this migration was not 
compulsory but voluntary. Another policy was to grant generous 
loans, through the State Peasant’s Bank, to village communities 
seeking to purchase new lands. The Ministry of Agriculture also 
did much to raise the level of rural economy through small loans, 
encouragement of cooperatives, establishment of agricultural schools, 
and model experimental farms. Left-wing public opinion considered 
all these measures inadequate. For decades, in books, magazines, 
academic lectures, conventions of learned societies, various plans had 
been offered for the solution of the agrarian problem, some going so 
far as to propose the nationalization of all land and its redistribution 
among the peasants. As usual in politics, especially in times of im- 
pending change, arguments and statistics were colored with emotion. 
Feelings of compassion and a strong sense of collective class guilt 
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determined the approach to the agrarian problem no less than the 
practical interests of the peasants themselves. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, the Russian in- 
telligentsia consisted chiefly of members of the nobility and gentry, 
the class of landlords and slave-owners. Pushkin, Lermontov, 
Nekrasov, Turgenev, Tolstoy, and in part, Dostoevsky, all came 
from this class. The literature they created was saturated with 
compassion for the unfortunate and underprivileged and produced 
the type of the “penitent nobleman” tormented by the sense of his 
responsibility for the abuses of his feudal forefathers. He was 
filled with the ardent desire to atone and to make up to the eman- 
cipated serfs for all they had suffered in the past as slaves. This 
peculiar penitent psychology was responsible for the tendency to 
sacrifice upper-class privileges for the benefit of the lower classes. 
This mood dominated the socialists and was also reflected in liberal 
public opinion. 

The leading majority of the new Cadet party belonged to the land- 
lord class. All the more characteristic of progressive opinion of the 
time was paragraph 36 of the Cadet program. It recommended “the 
increase of the land area held by the tillers of the soil, such as land- 
less and landpoor peasants and other categories of small landhold- 
ers, out of State, Crown, and Church lands, as well as through 
alienation of landed estates, their present owners to be compensated 
by the state according to a fair valuation.”’ Paragraph 37 read: “The 
alienated lands are to be incorporated into the national land fund.” 

The agrarian program was to play a fateful part in the history of 
the party. It aroused the hostility of the government and the re- 
sentment of a part of liberal opinion—those landlords who shared 
the constitutional aspirations of the party, yet believed that efficient 
landowners were making an important contribution to the produc- 
tivity of the country and that the manor houses were the cultural 
centers of rural Russia. 

However, the chief difficulties encountered by the Cadets were 
connected not with their program but with their tactics. To work 
effectively in the Duma, it was necessary to establish some kind of 
relationship with the government. This proved impossible for both 
sides. The electoral campaign had already demonstrated the in- 
transigence both of the government and the opposition. The first 
elections of the people’s representatives in Russia took place under 
the most abnormal conditions, in the midst of terror, labor strikes, 
peasant uprisings. The situation was close to anarchy. Again and 
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again the revolutionaries assassinated government officials of every 
rank, from policemen to powerful provincial governors. In retalia- 
tion the authorities declared one province after another under 
martial law and carried out mass arrests and executions. Little 
was left of the great judicial ideas proclaimed by Alexander II 
in the sixties. 

Meanwhile the socialists, not satisfied with the October Man- 
ifesto, clamored for a Constituent Assembly elected by universal, 
equal, and secret suffrage. They boycotted the Duma before it was 
born. The Cadets did not join in the boycott, and for this suffered 
much abuse from the Left at the electoral meetings. On the other 
hand, the administration, especially in the provinces, violated elec- 
toral freedom through wanton chicanery. The Herald of the Party of 
Popular Freedom which the party began publishing in January, 1906, 
in St. Petersburg, was swamped with indignant reports from every 
part of the Empire. The correspondents told of attempts by local 
administrators to intimidate voters suspected of sympathy with 
the Cadets; campaign literature of the party, already passed by the 
censor, would be confiscated; electors would be arrested to prevent 
them from attending meetings and taking part in the elections. As 
often as not the officials were just confused and did not know which 
restrictions were still in force and which had been abrogated by the 
October Manifesto. 

The newborn liberal party had to wage a fight on two fronts. On 
the Left, the socialists branded them as traitors to the national 
cause for their willingness to take part in the Duma. On the Right, 
the authorities did everything they could to intimidate the voters. 
In the press and at the political meetings, the Cadets denounced the 
government for unlawful interference in the elections and pressure 
upon the voters. They hoped to bring the administration to reason 
through stern resolutions: ‘““The Central Committee of the C. D. 
party demands that the government forbid the local administration 
to interfere with the electoral campaign of the parties. The govern- 
ment must make a definite choice between an autocratic and a con- 
stitutional Russia. . . . Of all the important political parties, the 
C. D. party alone is consistently and steadfastly constitutional. .. .”” 
But the government did not heed the demands of the liberals and 
persisted in obstructing electoral freedom. 

At the beginning of the constitutional régime, the government was 
disconcerted by the wave of enthusiasm for the new parliament that 
swept the nation. For the first time the long-cherished dream of 
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.freedom was coming true, and all the secret hopes could be voiced 

aloud. People grown up in a free country are hardly able to imagine 
the festive exaltation and fervor which seized the nation during the 
elections to the First Duma and the few weeks of its existence. The 
chief exponents and interpreters of the general mood were the 
Cadets; not only because the other parties, instead of supporting 
the Duma, were attacking it, but also because the party counted 
among its members many prominent scholars and jurists qualified 
to deal with political problems and able to give eloquent expression 
to their deep-rooted convictions. Even their opponents admitted 
their great oratorical gifts. Their speeches constantly fed the mass 
enthusiasm stirred up in the nation by its first representative assem- 
bly. 

The intellectual eminence of its leaders increased the responsibility 
of the liberal party. Between the birth of the party and the opening 
of the Duma there was an interval of hardly more than four months. 
During that brief period the party had to prepare itself for parlia- 
mentary work, to create the party machinery, to explain the princi- 
ples of a liberal policy and the meaning and necessity of the reforms 
it advocated. And all this had to be done in an atmosphere of un- 
rest, strikes, terroristic acts repaid by the government with terror 
from above. One cannot help wondering how in the midst of all this 
turmoil the foundations of society remained unshaken. This was 
not yet the revolution that stunned the country in 1917, but it was 
anarchy, and it had a fateful influence on the first two Dumas and, 
in particular, on the activities of the Cadet party. 

The composition of the First Duma was significant: out of 47 
seats the Cadets had won 179. The two vaguely circumscribed 
groups that called themselves “moderates” and “non-partisans’’ in- 
cluded many “‘fellow-travellers” of the Cadets. They often voted 
with the Cadets, sometimes with the Laborites (Trudoviki). The 
latter group consisted of about one hundred people, mostly peasants, 
without party affiliation, but with socialist leanings. Whenever the 
vote was directed against the government, which happened nearly 
always, the Laborites also voted with the Cadets. The Polish group 
with its 45 deputies kept apart. The Poles repeated the tactics of the 
Irish in the British Parliarnent, emphasizing that Russian affairs of 
state did not concern them and often abstaining from the vote. But 
it goes without saying that they were, like the rest of the Duma, in 
opposition to the government. 

Only a tiny group of deputies led by Count Heyden considered 
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themselves not “in opposition to His Majesty”’ but “His Majesty’s 
opposition.” They tried hard to restrain the denunciatory zeal of 
the rest of the deputies and to direct their energies into the channel 
of constructive legislation. Count Heyden and his followers were 
wise, respected, outstanding men, but their voices were drowned in 
the storm. Ministers and deputies faced each other in the Tauride 
Palace not as partners in the conduct of affairs of state but as mortal 
enemies. The opposition was attacking, the government—until the 
emergence of Stolypin—was on the defensive, clumsily and reluc- 
tantly dodging the arrows thrust at it from every bench of the 
Duma. It was ceaselessly assailed for all its failings and mistakes— 
the outdated administrative methods, the court-martials, the un- 
democratic electoral law, the discrimination against Jews. All this 
had been condemned by public opinion long ago; now at last all the 
resentment and all the grievances, big and small, accumulated dur- 
ing a century of struggle for a constitution, were brought into the 
open on the rostrum of the Duma. To judge from the press and 
from the declarations submitted to the Duma by an endless stream 
of delegations from every corner of the land, the whole nation 
seemed to support the opposition. The government’s reply to all 
this impassioned eloquence was an embarrassed silence. From time 
to time the senile Prime Minister Goremykin would slowly ascend 
the steps of the rostrum and read some vapid statement from a 
paper. It was a voice from a far-away world. 

The First Duma lasted 72 days and was dismissed on July 8. Asa 
pretext for the dissolution, the government seized upon a public 
declaration of the Cadet party expounding the agrarian plank of its 
program, considered by the party of the utmost and immediate 
importance. The dissolution decree, however, provided for elec- 
tions to another Duma. The Second Duma convened in March, 
1907. Like the First, it proved shortlived. This time the pretext 
for the dismissal was provided not by the Cadets but by the Social 
Democrats. Stolypin, the new young and energetic Prime Minister, 
had the entire Duma deputation of Social Democrats arrested and 
brought te trial on the charge that they were organizing an armed 
uprising. There was little factual proof for the charge, yet all the 
defendants were found guilty and deported to Siberia. 

Thus, popular representation in Russia for which so many genera- 
tions of the finest Russian men and women had fought and made 
sacrifices had a difficult start. The goal, to be sure, had been reached 
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at long last, but the normal functioning of the new parliament met 
obstacles at every step. The Cadet party, which regarded the con- 
solidation of constitutional monarchy in Russia as its primary 
objective, was weakened and disheartened by the contempt of 
popular representation displayed both by the socialists and the 
government. The Osvobozhdenie group, who had become the Duma 
leaders, had hoped for an opportunity to carry out far-reaching 
reforms, instead, they were compelled to devote their efforts to the 
political education of the public in order to rally it to the support of 
_the most elementary principles of freedom and law. This task was a 
familiar one to the professors within the party. One of the first issues 
of The Herald contained the following instructions: “What every 
party member should do: He should forget his former lack of civil 
rights and behave like a free citizen. He should fight against all 
those who exploit the people’s ignorance to further their own inter- 
ests. He should exercise a moral and intellectual influence upon 
those around him. He should circulate the party program, pamphlets 
and leaflets, but never in a clandestine way: every recipient of party 
literature should know who supplied it so as to know where to turn 
for explanations of what he fails to understand.””! 

The party had a deep faith in the power of the vital and honest 
word and somewhat naively expected that its literature would bring 
to reason the terrorists of Right and Left. While all over the coun- 
try the conflict between terrorists and authorities was being fought 
out on the plane of naked force, the party adopted the following 
resolution at its first convention: “The party does not recognize 
violence as a means of political overturn. The ruling power will be 
unable to withstand the pressure of public opinion. The party’s 
strongest weapon is therefore the organization of public opinion 
through agitation and propaganda. . .. The party supports all 
methods of direct action upon the government except armed revolt. 
Not revolt, but unity among all opposition groups is regarded by the 
party as its chief tactical instrument.” 

This characteristic resolution faithfully reflects the missionary 
spirit of the Cadet party. While striving for reforms through legis- 
lation, it yet considered the development of public ethics and the 
training in citizenship no less important as a basis for a constitu- 
tional system. The party carried out this task of enlightenment 
through its local committees set up in most cities of any importance. 


1The Herald, November 22, 1906. 
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All party activities were directed by the Central Committee and the 
Duma deputation. 

The Dumas that followed the first two, prematurely-dissolved 
assemblies, gradually settled down to practical work, with the 
Cadets taking an active part in it. They never again won as many 
seats as in the First Duma. The Party had 98 in the second and 
only $3 in the Third Duma, partly as a result of the altered electoral 
law and of administrative pressure. In the Fourth Duma, elected in 
1912, there were §g Cadet deputies. Nevertheless, the nation listened 
to the voices of the Cadet deputies as intently as ever. The speeches 
of Rodichev, Miliukov, Shingarev, Maklakov, were eagerly read and 
discussed all over the country. Debates in the Duma had become 
more business-like. The government at long last submitted the 
national budget to the Duma for consideration. For the first time in 
Russian history, the budget was publicly debated, and the discussion 
of it filled the pages of the press. During the spring of 1908, the 
literate part of the nation absorbed a whole course in political 
science. The public became aware of the immense complexity of the 
national economy in the vast Empire with its rapidly growing wealth. 
It was the discussion of the budget that brought about some inter- 
course between Duma deputies and officialdom. In the open sessions 
in which both sides took part clashes were still frequent, but in the 
committees, where the items of revenue and expenditure were 
examined one by one by both sides, the exchange of opinions assumed 
a more dispassionate character. And in response to the quieter 
rhythm of parliamentary life, the pulse of the nation slowly returned 
to normal. Revolutionary excesses became rare. Administrative 
reprisals relaxed. Martial law, which had rightly caused so much 
bad feeling, was called off. At the same time the vigorous growth in 
every field of the national economy—industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture—created a feeling of contentment and stability. The public 
energy, which only a short while before had found an outlet in 
abstract theories and the clamor for extreme reforms, now was 
turning toward constructive practical tasks. Schools sprang up like 
mushrooms. A plan for universal education was in preparation. The 
publishing houses and the press were unable to satisfy the growing 
demand for books and knowledge. In all these educational and con- 
structive activities, the Cadets, both individually and as a party, 
were playing a dynamic part. They were gaining in stature and 
authority. Gradually, their ideas were winning some recognition 
even in those official circles which the Cadets had long regarded as a 
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stronghold of incurable reaction. The Duma was becoming an 
organic part of the state structure, and the Cadets largely con- 
tributed to this process. 

The war of 1914 demanded of the party a swift and decisive re- 
consideration of its former position. The political and social ener- 
gies accumulated during the last eight years suddenly had to be 
turned from domestic problems to the defense of the country. Dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war, the opposition had been defeatist. 
That war was generally regarded as thrust upon the nation by the 
Tsarist régime and of no vital concern to the national interest. 
There were many who welcomed the military disasters. Some of the 
revolutionaries actually collaborated with the Japanese. In Paris 
an unsuccessful attempt was made by the Japanese to bribe even the 
liberals into collaboration with them. An emissary was sent to 
P. B. Struve, then Editor-in-Chief of Osvobozhdenie. I was an eye- 
witness of the ensuing scene and watched Struve throw out the 
messenger of the enemy power with quite unacademic fury. This 
happened in 1905. Since then the nation had come a long way. Now 
the most advanced political views and aspirations found open ex- 
pression in the Duma. The Duma had brought the public into closer 
contact with.the machinery of the state. A vigorous and healthy 
civic consciousness was developing. And when the storm broke out, 
the nation arose to defend the country. 

This patriotic spirit penetrated even into the ranks of the most 
determined political opposition. While some of the socialists re- 
mained defeatists, others took a “‘defensist”’ position, being ready to 
postpone the revolution until the foreign enemy was repulsed. This 
was a most unpleasant surprise for the Kaiser, who had counted on 
the defeatism of the Russian intelligentsia. But the defeatists among 
the Russian socialists, for their part, had miscalculated: they had 
been convinced that the German Social-Democrats would refuse to 
support their belligerent government. The feelings of the Russian 
defeatists were deeply hurt when their German comrades pro- 
claimed “‘internal peace” and put a stop to their struggle against the 
Kaiser’s government. In Russia, the liberals took a similar stand. 
The day after the declaration of war, the Cadet party issued a proc- 
lamation containing the following passage: ‘‘Whatever our attitude 
with regard to the government’s domestic policies, it is our first duty 
to preserve our country, one and indivisible, and to maintain its 
position among the great powers, which is being disputed by our 
enemies. Let us lay aside our internal differences, and let us firmly 
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keep in mind that in this hour our first and only task is to support 
our front fighters, with faith in the righteousness of our cause, with 
calm fortitude and with hope for the success of our armed forces.” 

The Cadets made good their new policy both in words and in 
deeds. Some of the younger party members voluntarily joined the 
armed forces. Others engaged in the vast and multiform war effort 
behind the front: care of the wounded, care of the soldiers’ families, 
and later on the complex task of supplying the front. But the Cadet 
party’s chief contribution to the unification of the country was made 
in the Duma. In August, 1915, on the initiative of Miliukov, the 
Progressive Bloc was formed. It comprised, next to the Cadets, the 
Octobrists, Nationalists, and Progressives. The ultra-monarchists and 
the socialists did not join the Bloc. For a while, the struggle between 
government and opposition came to a standstill. From enemies, 
the Cadets were prepared to turn into partners of the government. 
The Duma deputies anxiously watched the developments at the 
front and in the country. They did not try to hush up the deficiencies 
uncovered in the army by the war. As early as January, 1915, barely 
six months after the start of the war, two prominent Cadet leaders, 
Miliukov and Shingarev, exposed the ominous shortcomings of the 
supply organization in a closed session of the Duma. The army was 
short of guns, ammunition, machine guns, even rifles. There was no 
question yet of aircraft—even in Germany aviation was still in the 
embryonic stage. 

The Duma became the center of the patriotic effort. The nation, 
in its determination to defeat the enemy, rallied to the support of the 
army. Special industrial committees were formed which helped to 
convert peacetime industry to war production. No credit for this is 
due to this or that party—it was an all-out national effort. Still, 
the influence of the Cadets was immense. They used their talents 
and experience to arouse public opinion and to rally it to the task of 
defense. It was Russia’s misfortune that the healthy impulse to 
defend one’s country had to contend with destructive forces. At the 
top, they were responsible for the deplorable choice of ministers who 
refused to cooperate with the Progressive Bloc and other public 
forces. These men undermined the confidence of the nation and the 
army in the Tsar and his advisers. Revolutionary propaganda found 
easy access to minds and hearts weary of four years of war. Sinister 
rumors of treachery in high places spread through the nation and, 
most alarmingly, through the army. 

Even the sober, level-headed Miliukov fell a prey to this provoca- 
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tion and on November 1, 1916, denounced in the Duma the sinister 
influence of Rasputin on the Tsar and his ministers. This speech of 
the leader of the Cadets sounded the signal for the revolutionary 
landslide which for many decades delivered Russia into slavery to the 
Marxist dictators and relegated political freedom, the goal of the 
Cadets, to a remote future. . . . From then on all the efforts of the 
party, from participation in the Provisional Government to the armed 
fight and the underground struggle against Bolshevism, were no more 
than impotent attempts to stem the onrushing flood. It is true that 
after Miliukov’s speech the cadres of the party swelled through the 
enrollment of thousands of new members and that the patriotic 
prestige of the Cadets increased. Nevertheless, they as well as the 
moderate Socialists were powerless to put up a dam against Com- 
munism. The Bolsheviks promised peace, while the Cadets, regard- 
less of the revolutionary storm shaking the country and the Bol- 
shevik propaganda demoralizing the war-weary army, persisted in 
calling the nation to carry on the war “‘side by side with our Allies 
until the victorious end.” 

In the first Provisional Government the Cadet ministers and their 
allies, supported by the ‘““Committee of the Duma,” were in the 
majority. But before long the majority in the cabinet passed over to 
the socialists, who had the support of the Soviets (Councils of 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies). From the outset, these two 
organizations—the Duma Committee and the Soviets—were 
struggling for power. The Soviet Encyclopedia, which cannot be 
suspected of wishing to exaggerate the importance of the Cadet 
party, thus describes its r6le in 1917: ““During the period March- 
July, 1917, the Cadet party carries on an active fight for the liqui- 
dation of the diarchy and for the exclusive rule of the bourgeoisie. 
The Cadet party becomes a rallying center for all the counter- 
revolutionary forces struggling against Bolshevism and the revolu- 
tionary masses.” 

After the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, the Cadet party, for 
two months longer, went on openly denouncing them in the press, 
at political meetings, in the Petrograd Municipal Council, as usurp- 
ers and traitors charged by the Germans with the task of disorganiz- 
ing the Russian army. Lenin retaliated to these virulent attacks 
with a special decree (December 11, 1917) which read: ““The mem- 
bers of the leading organs of the Cadet party, as a party of enemies 
of the people, are to be arrested and brought to trial before the 
revolutionary tribunal.” 
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Shortly after this decree, two prominent Cadet ministers in the 
Provisional Government that had just been overthrown, Shingarev 
and Kokoshkin, were brutally assassinated at the Mariinsky 
Hospital in Petrograd. In January, 1918, the Constituent Assembly, 
elected on the basis of the most democratic electoral law, was 
forcibly dispersed by Lenin’s order. The political game was over. 
The long dark era of the dictatorship of the proletariat, actually the 
dictatorship of Lenin and then of Stalin, had started. The liberal 
movement represented by the Cadets was crushed. Stalin in his 
Problems of Leninism has given the following appraisal of the Cadet 
party: “During the struggle against Tsarism, when the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution of 1g05-1916 was in preparation, the liberal- 
monarchist Cadet party represented the most dangerous social 
cement of the Tsarist régime. It was a party of conciliators, set upon 
conciliation between Tsarism and the majority of the people, that 
is, the peasantry as a whole.” 

As an orderly purposeful political organization created to help 
establish a constitutional system in Russia, the party had been 
destroyed by Lenin’s decree. Individual members took part in the 
armed fight and the underground struggle against the Bolsheviks, 
but these idealists were no match for the Cheka. Many perished in 
the cellars of the Cheka, others went into exile with the forlorn 
hope of making world opinion realize what a frightful menace to all 
mankind the Soviet régime represented. But this was a task for 
individuals. The party as such had ceased to exist. Yet the human- 
itarian ideals of right and justice that inspired it will surely rise 
again in Russia, once the country frees itself from Communism. The 
whole world will breathe easier then. 





Stolypmn in Saratov 


By Mary Srotypin Bock 


oe Saratov province, and especially its Balashov district, had 
long been known for their violent revolutionary elements. Ap- 
parently Stenka Rasin’s spirit did not disappear from the fertile 
banks of the Volga. Liberal representatives of the Zemstvo began 
coming forward openly against the administrative and legislative 
measures of the government. My father used much of his strength 
in preventing a feeling of bitterness and animosity, which was taking - 
possession of the Zemstvo workers and their adherents, from ex- 
panding and preventing any possibility of joint action. With all the 
force of his intellect and energy he fought the weakening of the 
social structure from the influence of demoralizing forces generated 
by the prolonged war. Differences of opinion began to show not 
only in the political life of the country, but also in the social life. The 
leftist elements began to show extreme defiance and hostility. 

I remember a concert at which, before the program started, 
several leftist members of the Zemstvo, together with their families, 
noisily pushed aside their chairs and left the hall when my father 
entered. During social balls, it very often happened that young men 
and girls from the leftist circles, when passing by my mother or me, 
not only did not step aside, but knocked against us and even pushed 
us. In line with these insignificant facts, more serious signs of the 
brewing revolution brought a gloomy tune into our life. Strikes be- 
came more frequent, there were no electric lights, shops were closed. 

In his endeavor to unite the conflicting elements, my father ar- 
ranged that winter a banquet for about sixty Zemstvo workers. 
This was a very interesting gathering; the irreproachable dress coats 
of the representatives of the highest land aristocracy mingled with 
peasants’ coats and peasants’ dresses. The minds, moods, and 
political convictions of those present were as varied as their external 
appearance. Although speeches’ flowed unrestrainedly, although 
political adversaries talked amicably to each other and it seemed 
possible to find a common language and to agree on common ideals, 
as soon as the same men met in Zemstvo meetings, it became clear 


*This excerpt is from the memoirs of P. A. Stolypin’s daughter. Her book of 
memoirs was published recently, in Russian, by the Chekhov Publishing House. 


[Ed.]. 
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to everybody that the differences were too deep and would be still 
deeper in the future. 

In May, 1905, came news of the defeat of our Navy at the Tsu- 
shima strait. It is impossible to express in words how young and old 
people alike were appalled by this tragedy. In the summer alarming 
letters began to come to Koloberje! from my father. Failures on the 
front fomented discontent in the rear, people became more and more 
excited, and we who lived so far from father and followed the course 
of events only from his letters and from newspapers, worried terribly 
about him. Soon our premonitions were confirmed; we came to 
know, thank God from his own letter, that there had been an at- 
tempt upon his life. During the inspection tour of his province, two 
shots were fired at him somewhere in a village, and father, as well as 
the officials accompanying him, saw the fleeing criminal. My father 
rushed to catch him but was stopped by his functionary on special 
duty, Prince Obolensky, who forcibly held him by the arm. Father, 
when describing the occurrence, strove to calm my mother, saying 
that this was only a solitary instance, that everything was more 
quiet than the newspapers were reporting, and that most important 
of all, he would soon be with us. 

By order of His Imperial Majesty, the Adjutant-General Sakharov 
was dispatched for the suppression of disorders to the Saratov 
province, which was strongly infected with a rebellious spirit. On 
father’s invitation, he stayed at our house. We knew of his coming 
from the letters of my father who, although he was not pleased with 
the interference of a stranger in the affairs of the province, spoke well 
of him. It was natural that it was painful to my father, who always 
spoke so disdainfully of persons afraid of responsibility, to share with 
somebody else the running of provincial affairs, however complicated 
they might be. 

When we left Koloberje for Saratov, Sakharov was already there. 
On the third day, when we were nearing Saratov and only a few sta- 
tions from the final stop, a functionary on special duty unexpectedly 
entered our railway car and declared that he was sent by father to 
meet us. Very surprised by this, mother invited him into our com- 
partment and a few minutes later she came out pale and very 
agitated. It turned out that the day before General Sakharov was 
killed in our house, and father sent this gentleman to notify mother 
in advance, before she could read of this tragedy in the newspaper, 
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and to reassure her that he himself was safe and sound. One can 
imagine the feeling with which we drove to the house, from which 
only two hours before the body of the General had been carried out, 
and in whose rooms the scent of incense eloquently reminded one of 
funeral services. 

We learned of the circumstances of this assassination. The office 
of the General was arranged on the second floor, in the smoking 
room on the left of the reception room, which separated it from 
father’s study. During the morning reception, a young, modest- 
looking woman appeared and expressed a wish to see the General. 
She held a petition in her hands. The functionary on duty brought 
her into the smoking room. When closing the door, he noticed how 
the petitioner put the paper before Sakharov and then stepped be- 
hind him. Two or three seconds thereafter a shot resounded, and 
Sakharov, bleeding profusely and staggering, ran out through 
another door and dropped dead on the floor. The assassin, who 
hastened to flee, was seized on the staircase by the functionary on 
special duty, Prince Obolensky. The paper brought by her, the 
“petition,” was the death sentence to the General. 

The following shows how bad was the work of the gendarmerie 
guard in Saratov. On the night before the assassination of General 
Sakharov, some workingmen came to my father with the warning 
that terrorists had arrived from Penza with the intention of killing 
Sakharov. However, the Colonel of gendarmerie, summoned by my 
father, declared with aplomb: “I know what these men want. The 
General has nothing to fear from them.”’ And to what degree the 
frame of mind of a part of society was revolutionary is shown in the 
case of the attorney-at-law Maslenikov, who sent flowers to the 
imprisoned assassin of General Sakharov. 

When we all became a little quieter after the assassination of the 
General, father told us all about what he had had to live through 
from the time of his departure from Koloberje. The trip to Saratov 
was very frightening. Having reached Moscow, father learned to 
his dismay that all the railroads were on strike. Extremely per- 
turbed for the well-being of the Saratov province, he began to search 
for the course to adopt and luckily succeeded somehow in finding 
his way to the Volga, where regular steamer traffic was not inter- 
rupted. During his journey he heard nothing but news of disorders 
throughout Russia. Tidings of peace, however profitable seemed its 
terms in the beginning, were received with great suspicion by the 
people of Russia who saw in it the sign of our defeat. This gave a 
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chance to the notorious “dark forces” to avail themselves of the 
favorable opportunity of inciting the people against the ruling 
power. 

The closer he came to Saratov the more ominous were the rumors 
of what was going on there. Popular revolts were springing up in 
villages, peasants burned the estates of the landowners, destroying 
everything they chanced to set their hands upon—very valuable 
libraries incomprehensible to them, pictures, porcelain, antique 
furniture, and even cattle and crops so close to the peasants’ hearts. 
Almost never did the peasants steal, but with a bright flame they 
burned magnificent manors, cattle-sheds, barns, and granaries. 
They hewed to splinters, trampled under their feet, broke and tore 
everything that the owners carried out of the burning houses with 
the hope of saving some remnants of their property. And many 
landowners fled, without even having time to look back at their 
beloved homes, on which former generations had lavished so much 
labor and love. 

Until my father’s return to Saratov the situation in the city was 
threatening. Troops stayed quietly in their barracks not taking any 
part in the suppression of the sedition. However, the following hap- 
pened, according to my father’s report. Two days before his return 
to the city a large crowd of people gathered on the theater square and 
bloody fighting was to be expected any minute. The city’s mayor, 
Nemirovsky, hid himself in the Archbishop’s house. The crowd 
proceeded on its way to batter this house, but stopped before the 
closed doors of the high wall surrounding it. Before these doors stood 
a lonely policeman as white as a sheet. The rightists, though numer- 
ically weak at that time, were able to organize themselves quickly 
and began to demolish lodgings of the prominent leftist leaders who 
hastened to exhibit ikons in their windows to demonstrate their 
loyal feelings. .. . 

Straight from the steamer, accompanied by the police, my father 
walked into the center of the disorders on the theater square. As he 
approached the old part of the city, more and more excited and 
hostile clusters of people began to gather. With measured steps he 
passed calmly through the crowd. A bomb fell directly at his feet 
from a third story window. Several men were killed but he remained 
unharmed, and a few moments after the explosion the crowd heard 
the calm voice of the Governor: “Move on to your houses and have 
confidence in the authority protecting you!’ Thanks to his com- 
posure and presence of mind, the excitement subsided, the crowd 
dispersed, and the city once again assumed a peaceful appearance. 
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Of course, this calm did not last long. The revolutionaries were 
quite aware of how propitious the moment was for them and did 
everything in their power to encourage insurrection in the Saratov 
and Penza provinces. With the view of maintaining a rebellious 
spirit in the people, they were busy arranging one demonstration 
after another, one meeting after another. 

With my father’s arrival in Saratov, the adherents of law and 
order recovered their spirits, thanks to his calmness and assurance. 
The rightist groups understood that it was not good to await events 
with folded hands and began to organize. Soon they collected about 
80,000 rubles for the fight with the leftists. A systematic plan was 
drawn up. Saratov was divided into three sections in which were 
opened popular clubs with libraries, stages for theatrical perform- 
ances, mutual benefit clubs with free medical help. All the work of 
the rightist organizations was directed by these clubs. Father soon 
acquired some talented and energetic assistants, good public speak- 
ers who took great pains in this work, such as Count D. A. Olsufiev, 
Count Uvarov, and a representative of the Nobel firm, Ivanov. 

At the head of the church administration at that time was the 
able, well-educated Hermogenes, acting always without mercenary 
motive and knowing how to attract the poor. People filled the 
Cathedral and seemed never to tire of hearing divine services for 
three or four hours without interruption. In the hall of the con- 
servatory the lectures of the distinguished clergyman, Father 
Chetverikov, attracted large audiences, which consisted of repre- 
sentatives of not only the rightist groups, but also of the leftist. 
After one of these lectures, a prominent Socialist-Revolutionary, 
Arkhangelsky, told Prince Kropotkin: “If all your priests were like 
this Chetverikov, then there would be no need for our existence.” 

Now, when revolutionaries arranged demonstrations and march- 
ing processions, they met with an organized resistance. A throng of 
demonstrating revolutionaries, each holding a pole in one hand and a 
revolver in the other, would meet a rightist group marching toward 
them. The latter moved in orderly rows, the strongest and most 
daring in front. In the second row, each rightist had a basket with 
cobblestones which the marchers in the last row picked up from the 
pavement. The men in the rear passed them into the baskets of the 
men ahead, who threw them at the adversary. Under the volley of 
stones the revolutionaries would usually start disorderly shooting, 
but in the end would disperse. Gradually the city became more 
quiet. The governmental and private organizations worked well 
together. Father did his best not to call out the troops. 
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But in the countryside the situation was different. The peasantry 
was divided. The patriotically disposed peasants had no energetic 
leadership, while the leftist elements had an abundance of disci- 
plined and energetic leaders. Pogroms of estates continued. While 
travelling by railroad through the province of Saratov, one could see 
through the windows of the car the steppe illuminated by estates 
set on fire by flaming torches. As fate would have it, one of the first 
of the estates to be devastated was the country seat of a liberal 
landowner who had contributed large sums of money to subsidize 
leftist newspapers! When misfortune struck, this idealistic liberal 
asked my father to send troops for the restoration of order. My 
father, however, did not send military detachments to the villages, 
but preferred to exercise his civilian powers as governor. He thought 
it aimless and unreasonable to tire the troops by constantly shifting 
them from one place to another, and he knew also that this might 
lead only to the weakening of the central power. Father thought 
that the main issue was the preservation of the state administrative 
apparatus in its entirety and that only this could save Russia. The 
strength of Russia was not in large estates which had lived their 
time and were already being sold by their owners to the peasants 
through the Peasant Land Bank. The reconstruction of Russia, he 
thought, should proceed in the direction of eradicating the vestiges 
of serfdom and in replacing the communal land proprietorship by 
individual ownership of land. 

Uprisings in the villages often took such an ugly form that those 
peasants who had not gone out of their minds were often repelled 
by revolutionary excesses. Often a peasant’s heart must have bled 
at the sight of cows, horses, or sheep roaming in the fields with 
ripped stomachs, mooing or bellowing from pain and dying in agony. 
Some revolutionary manifestations must have appeared ridiculous 
to them. Once, for example, a revolutionary, a veterinary by pro- 
fession, while leading his adherents to destroy the estate of a land- 
owner, dressed himself up in a costume of the time of John the 
Terrible, a short shoulder mantle and a Monomach’s cap on his 
head. In many 07 peasants came to their senses very quickly 
and began to ask the rightists to help them and to come to their 
gatherings. 

On his part, my father began more and more often to undertake 
trips over the province, appearing in person and unexpectedly in 
places where dissatisfaction was the strongest and where the lead- 
ers of the leftist groups worked most energetically. Unarmed, he 
entered into the bellowing crowd, and nearly always his mere ap- 
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pearance, his calm and stern air, caused passions to subside, and the 
mob which had been excited and brawling a minute before, would 
quietly disperse. His speeches were short and easily understood by 
every simple worker and peasant, and usually had an instantly 
sobering effect. Few people knew, | think, what this expenditure 
of energy and will power cost my father. I remember that after one 
of his dangerous trips into a center of sedition, he wrote to my 
mother: ““Now I have come to know the meaning of ‘the hysterical 
lump in the throat,’ which constricts it and prevents speech, and I 
know what concentration of will is needed not to allow a single 
muscle of the face to tremble and not to raise the voice above the 
desired range.” 

Once a man standing in front of father suddenly drew a revolver 
out of his pocket and pointed it straight at his chest. My father 
threw open his overcoat and facing the mutinous crowd said loudly, 
“Shoot!” The revolutionary let his hand down and the revolver fell. 

] had a snapshot which showed father riding into a crowd which 
had been rioting a moment before, but now all, to the last man, were 
kneeling. This throng of several thousand people fell on their knees 
at the first words father pronounced. 

Sometimes rioters, after listening to father, asked for a priest and 
religious banners and listened to the Te Deum. During one of his 
trips, father walked directly from the train to a village where people 
had been waiting for him. A fellow with an excited and malevolent 
air stepped out of the crowd and went straight towards father. At 
first he walked indecisively, but when he saw that father walked 
alone, without accompanying policemen, he insolently raised his 
head and, looking straight into father’s face, was about to say some- 
thing, when suddenly he heard my father’s calm and imperious 
voice: “Hold my overcoat!’ The man obediently took the overcoat 
and stood holding it in his hands all the time my father was making 
his speech. 

In those troubled times, my father knew that it was better for him 
to go alone to the people whom he loved and esteemed, that it was 
necessary to speak to the masses without intermediaries, and that 
only then would the people, feeling instinctively the sincerity of 
his words, understand and trust him. And peasants listened atten- 
tively and benevolently to his sometimes stern, but always truthful 
words. Father obtained results not by shouts, eloquent phrases, or 
threats, but mostly by his courage and uprightness, and by the 
firmness of his belief in the ideals which guided him and which he 
served. 
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Carr, E. H. The Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, 1917-1923, Vol. II. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 
1952. 400 pp., $6.00. 

The second volume of E. H. Carr’s 
history of the Bolshevik revolution 
is devoted to economic problems of 
the period. It is divided into three 
main parts: the emergence of the 
Soviet state, the era of War Com- 
munism, and the beginnings of the 
NEP. Each of these parts is further 
subdivided into five topics: agricul- 
ture, industry, labor and trade 
unions, trade and distribution, and 
finance. 

The present volume is based on a 
prodigious amount of research, and 
the documentation is consistently 
thorough. The framework is pro- 
vided by the Third Edition of 
Lenin’s Collected Works, with its 
rich notes and references, to which 
is added information obtained from 
collections of Soviet laws and de- 
crees, stenographic reports of var- 
ious conferences dealing with eco- 
nomic matters, and a certain amount 
of contemporary Soviet secondary 
literature. The author draws _ par- 
ticularly heavily from Kritsman’s 
Geroicheskii period velikoi russkoi 
revoliutsii, published in the mid- 
1920’s. 

As a source of information on 
Soviet economic policies of the 
1917-1923 period the present work 
occupies a high place in the bibli- 
ography of the historical literature 
of the Russian revolution. It traces 
with great detail and understanding 
the evolution of Communist eco- 
nomic practices, stressing at all 
times the conflict between the long- 
range theoretical inclinations of the 


Communist movement, and the 
day to day exigencies of the Com- 
munist government. Mr. Carr brings 
out clearly the fiasco of the pre-1917 
economic ‘doctrines of the Bol- 
sheviks, and their opportunistic 
adoption of policies advocated by 
the Mensheviks and Socialist Rev- 
olutionaries. By and large, however, 
he tends to stress the constant 
factors in Soviet economic history, 
and to interpret even the most 
radical reversals as mere temporary 
concessions, without lasting effect 
on the Communist doctrines. 

Mr. Carr’s stress on the institu- 
tional aspects of the revolution 
gives his work a somewhat one-sided 
quality; it is perhaps not so much a 
history of Soviet Russia, as a history 
of the Communist government. 
Neither the first nor the second 
volume succeeds in conveying to the 
reader a feeling for the historical 
setting, the climate of opinion, the 
movements of society, or of any of 
the other impressions one expects 
from a historical work. The masses 
of the population remain forever in 
the background, voiceless and un- 
real, and enter the narrative only on 
rare occasions, when they are needed 
to illustrate a specific problem con- 
fronting the government. Even the 
leading Bolshevik _ personalities, 
whose names figure on every page, 
appear nowhere as real living beings. 
The very division of the whole work 
into topics prevents the reader from 
obtaining a sense of the whole 
period, of that totality of human ac- 
tions which exists in real life, where 
politics, economics and culture are 
inextricably connected with each 
other. 
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The present volume represents a 
considerable improvement over its 
predecessor in the treatment of the 
opposition. Although Mr. Carr’s 
sympathies lie clearly with the So- 
viet régime and his ultimate his- 
torical and moral criterion is still 
success, he offers here a fairer pic- 
ture of the anti-Communist parties, 
depicting their actions and theories 
without the contempt which marred 
the first volume. He is also less 
addicted to the use of Marxist 
labels. Only occasionally does one 
still encounter such meaningless 
statements as that in which it 1s 
asserted that certain Soviet poli- 
cies were “the expression of the 
fundamental difficulty of the at- 
tempt to run in double harness the 
anti-feudal revolution of a peasantry 
with petty-bourgeois aspirations and 
the anti-bourgeois, anti-capitalist 


revolution of the factory proletar- 


lat” (p. 274). 

For all its limitations, the present 
work is a welcome addition to the 
literature of the Russian revolution. 

RicHarp E, Pipes 
Russian Research Center 
Harvard University 


Seton-Watson, HuGu The De- 
cline of Imperial Russia, 1855- 
1914. New York, F. A. Praeger, 
1953. 406 pp. $7.50. 

Dr. Hugh Seton-Watson, Pro- 
fessor of Russian History at the 
University of London, is already 
widely and favorably known for his 
excellent studies on the smaller 
countries of Eastern Europe. With 
this volume he moves now to the 
largest of the East European states, 
bringing with him his erudition, his 
understanding, and his familiarity 
with the languages. He is a welcome 
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addition to the growing number of 
western historians of Russia. 

Dr. Seton-Watson sees the period 
from 1855 to World War I as 
dividing itself into three parts: 
“.. the reign of Alexander II 
(1855-81), the period of reaction 
(1881-1905) and the ‘Revolution’ of 
1905 and its aftermath (1905-14).” 
Any periodization is to some degree 
both subjective and arbitrary, and 
Seton-Watson’s is no exception. It 
seems to this reviewer that the 
mechanical separation of the Rus- 
sian story into three sections creates 
a false impression of discontinuity, 
and that this impression is height- 
ened by Seton-Watson’s tripartite 
subdivision of each section. His 
subdivisions, repeated in each chron- 
ological section are, to use his 
words, the structure of state 
and society, political movements 
and foreign relations.”” The device 
does make for a balanced presenta- 
tion. Approximately a third of the 
book is devoted to each of the three 
general subjects. 

No very serious fault can be 
found with any of the three treat- 
ments although there is some un- 
evenness among them. Dr. Seton- 
Watson is at his best in the field of 
foreign relations when dealing with 
the Balkan problems. He seems less 
interested and less at home in ma- 
terials concerned with the Far East. 
The strongest sections, and the ones 
by which he contributes most to our 
greater understanding, are those 
dealing with the nationalities within 
the Russian Empire. His treatments 
of the reign of Alexander ITI, of the 
Liberation Movement, and of the 
Dumas are not quite of the same 
high standard. This may be, so far 
as the two latter are concerned, 
because he feels that relatively 
fuller information has previously 
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been available on those subjects. 
As for the reign of Alexander III, 
Seton-Watson simrly accepts, in 
essence, the conventional inter- 
pretation that nothing much hap- 
pened during that time except re- 
action. 

Frequent (but not obnoxious) 
footnotes and a full bibliography 
(enriched by a few annotations)— 
as well as the quality of book itself— 
indicate how widely Seton-Watson 
has acquainted himself with the 
literature of the field. He has made 
extensive use of Russian materials 
as well as of German, British, 
French, Italian, and other European 
publications. American scholarship 
is less well represented, but it is not 
ignored by any means. Dr. Seton- 
Watson has drawn heavily upon 
Professor Robinson’s, Rural Russia 
under the Old Regime; and shows a 
thorough familiarity with the writ- 
ings of Curtiss and Langer among 
several others. Had he also used 
Professor Mosely’s, Russian Diplo- 
macy and the Opening of the Eastern 
Question, Dr. Seton-Watson might 
have avoided a repetition of certain 
traditional errors. Similarly, Pro- 
fessor Levin’s study of the Second 
Duma and some recent articles on the 
Dumas which have been published in 
American journals might have been 
useful. Criticism of the opposite 
kind might be leveled against Seton- 
Watson’s perhaps excessive depend- 
ence upon the collaborative, multi- 
volumed, Menshevik work, Odsh- 
chestvennoe dvizhenie v Rosit v nachale 
XX veka. This is a useful source 
but not, as Dr. Seton-Watson of 
course recognizes, an infallible one. 

The Decline of Imperial Russia 
concludes with an excellent inter- 
pretive essay entitled, “Epilogue.” 
The approach is sound; the prose, 
lucid and forceful. It fairly leaps, 
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whereas the bulk of the writing 
seems rather to plod along in steady 
and dependable fashion. 


Warren B. WatsH 
Syracuse University 


Biimanis, AtFreD. A History of 
Latvia. Princeton, N. J., Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951. 441 
pp. $6.00. 

The lack of reliable historical ma- 
terials in English regarding the lands 
and peoples of the Eastern Baltic 
region has been alleviated somewhat 
by the recent appearance of two 
histories of Latvia, the works of Dr. 
Arnolds Spekke and of the late Dr. 
Alfred Bilmanis. 

Dr. Bilmanis, a career diplomat 
of the Latvian Republic, whose last 
appointment was that of Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States 
was originally a newspaper man and 
an editor who made his career in 
diplomacy by working up through 
the Press Department of the Lat- 
vian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The language and the interpretive 
style of this history plainly show the 
influence of Dr. Bilmanis’ profession. 
While the serious student of the 
history of Latvia will be much 
happier with the volume of Dr. 
Spekke, he who seeks a standard 
account written in a brisk journal- 
istic style will be happy with this 
work. This is not to depreciate the 
book because these very qualities 
make it more valuable to the general 
reader who instinctively shrinks 
from a too academic approach with 
lengthy elaboration and documen- 
tation. 

But in the history of small na- 
tions a more comprehensive build-up 
of materials is desirable. This is 
because it is not merely the history 
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of the Latvian nation proper, nor its 
immediate and close neighbors, but 
of the entire Eastern European area 
and of the manifold forces which 
influenced the fate of the Latvian 
people through their centuries of 
dependence. For a realistic expla- 
nation of the historical situation of 
the Latvians, one could refer to the 
similar fates of the Basques and the 
Bretons in Spain and France re- 
spectively. All three of these 
peoples have been pressed to the 
shores of the sea by larger groups of 
people until their homelands remain 
mere beachheads of resistance 
against this dynamic, centuries-long 
pressure. 

It is to the credit of Dr. Bilmanis 
that he has more correctly eval- 
uated the true weight of these 
external forces upon Latvia without 
wantonly diminishing the impor- 


tance of the Latvian native potential, 


as did the German and Russian 
historians; but he does not exagger- 
ate the rdle of the Latvians beyond 
the limits of reality as is often the 
case with emotionally-charged, na- 
tionalistic historians. 

The true reason for the German 
Drang Nach Osten at the beginning 
of the twelfth century cannot be 
understood without taking into con- 
sideration the numerically consider- 
able, well-equipped, and experienced 
troops from all of Western Europe 
who suddenly became idle after the 
failure and abandonment of further 
Crusades to the Holy Land. A new 
Crusade, conducted by order and 
with the blessing of the Papacy, 
against the pagans of the Baltic 
area provided employment for these 
troops. These campaigns were skill- 
fully exploited toward their own 
ends by the Germans. Resistance 
against such overwhelming odds as 
to make it almost hopeless, was 
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conducted by the Latvians for over 
one hundred years. 

On the other hand, it is not easy 
to decide whether the disintegration 
of the Livonian Order and its cleri- 
cal allies was the cause or the con- 
sequence of the rising power of 
Muscovy. There is likewise no easy 
explanation for the spectacular 
growth of the Polish-Lithuanian and 
Swedish power in this area with their 
even more spectacular collapse. It is 
completely human and understand- 
able that the heirs and successors 
of these powers—Germans, Rus- 
sians, Poles, and Swedes—when 
writing their histories of the Baltic 
area, write and interpret it from 
their own nationalistic point of view, 
even if they intend or pretend to 
maintain a high level of impartial, 
academic objectivity. 

Dr. Bilmanis’ great merit is that 
he actually tried, and in some meas- 
ure he has succeeded, in maintaining 
a golden mean of historical justice 
for this sorely tried and despoiled 
area of Eastern Europe, inhabited 
by the Latvians for more than 2,000 
years, but governed by invaders for 
much of the last 700 years. It was a 
daring task to try to solve all of the 
problems involved in writing this 
history, especially when the author 
included in his work the period of the 
1930's and of the Second World 
War, when the Latvian nation be- 
came a pawn lying between the 
rampant imperialism of Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia. Much has 
been left unsaid, for example, about 
the character and nature of the 
Ulmanis régime, but Dr. Bilmanis 
was not in Europe during the crucial 
years 1939 to 1945, and therefore 
his statements and_ conclusions 
about the events of these times must 
be regarded as somewhat superficial 
and perhaps, politically biassed. 
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Despite these obvious shortcomings, 
this book is a welcome addition to 
the historical literature dealing with 
Eastern Europe. 


GustTavs CELMINS 
Sy y racuse, New York 


Putnam, Peter (Ed.). Seven Brit- 
ons in Imperial Russia. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1952. 468 pp. $7.50. 

This volume, which is the seventh 
in the Princeton Studies in History, 


is a splendidly edited anthology of 


selections from the diaries and the 
travel accounts of seven British sub- 
jects from various walks of life who 


visited Russia between the time of 


Peter the Great and the Napoleonic 
Wars. Each selection gives us a 
ersonal picture of what Imperial 
Russia looked like to the traveler. 
There were twenty-six British trav- 


elers who left published accounts of 


their journeys and who visited Rus- 
sia during this period. From these 
published accounts, the editor has 
selected the ones which appear in 
this book using three criteria: the 
character and background of the 
author, the contents of his work, 
and the significance of the historical 
period or phase which he describes. 
Thus we find that the first selec- 
tion deals with the sad and frustrat- 
ing experiences of an engineer who 
went to Russia to work for Tsar 
Peter and that the series ends with 
the account of a professional soldier 
who was an eye-witness to the 
historic campaign of 1812. In be- 
tween, we have the accounts of a 
merchant, a humanist scholar, an 
ambassador, a tutor, and a court 
painter. All of these selections are 
excellent. Each reader will un- 
doubtedly have his favorite selec- 
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tion from among the seven given. 
Particularly good are the accounts 
of Jonas Hanway, the merchant, 
who had a puritanical conviction of 
the righteousness of trade and a 
fierce pride in his British nationality, 
anv the pictures given of eighteenth 
centu:y Russia in the letters of the 
humanist scholar, Richardson. 

The latter gives what is perhaps 
the best picture of Catherine’s Rus- 
sia. The terrible dichotomy of the 
Russian state is vividly described by 
one steeped in the traditions and 

values of John Locke; the brilliant 
court and the wretched peasant 
masses; the pomp and circumstance 
of the Orthodox Church and the 
crude and sensuous amusements of 
the people. Those interested in the 
social history of late eighteenth 
century Russia will also find the 
account of William Coxe valuable. 

Mr. Putnam is to be congratu- 
lated on several counts. First he has 
carefully edited the original accounts 
and extracted the most meaningful 
sections from each to be here re- 
produced. In addition to an excel- 
lent introduction to the book which 
sets the stage in admirable fashion, 
he has prefaced each account with 
a short yet thorough sketch of the 
traveler, his background, and his 
shortcomings as a reporter. To each 
account he has appended adequate 
footnotes about names, places, or 
unfamiliar Russian terms used in the 
text. He has corrected the spelling 
of Russian place-names given in the 
account and has often followed the 
old Russian name with the name 
which the present Soviet rulers have 
given to the town. All of these 
things make the text more meaning- 
ful to an uninitiated reader. There 
are three maps, several good illus- 
trations, and a complete bibliog- 
raphy of the published accounts of 
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British 
covered. 

Lastly, this book makes available 
to students and teachers a selection 
of readings on eighteenth century 
Russia, which are sometimes not 
readily accessible to many because 
they are long out of print. These can 
be used with profit in the class room 
or they can a read with pleasure 
by the general reader. 

KENNETH I. DalILey 

Syracuse University 


travelers of the period 


Feportov, G. P. Novyi Grad. Essays. 
New York, Chekhov Publishing 
House, 1952. 384 pp. $2.75. 

This book is doubtlessly one of the 
best and the most timely publica- 
tion of the Chekhov Publishing 
House. With sorrow and affection 
I recall its late author, for many 
years my colleague on the faculty 
of the Russian Theological Academy 
in Paris. My mind goes back to our 
religious-philosophical gatherings at 
Fedotov’s house or at Fundamin- 
sky’s, usually attended, among 
others, by Berdyaev. The utter- 
ances of Fedotov and Berdyaev were 
of particular interest to me. Both 
took as their point of departure the 
idea of Christian freedom; but 
Berdyaev used to hold forth in the 
“prophetic” manner: without 
proofs, subjectively, he would speak 
of Russia and of the whole ool as 
he visualized them in his mind; 
Fedotov, on the contrary, always 
argued as a historian and a philos- 
opher of history intent on under- 
standing objective reality—he spoke 
of Russia as she had striven to be in 
the past, as she was striving to be in 
the present, as she was likely to 
develop in the future. 

Fedotov’s is a rare gift of his- 
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torian and writer. His portrayals of 
cultures, epochs, personalities, are 
brilliant. They remind one of 
Kliuchevsky and often surpass him. 
Such are, for instance, the character 
sketches of Berdyaev and that of 
Pushkin. Whoever wishes to under- 
stand Russia and the Russian na- 
tional character should turn to 
Fedotov. He draws two portraits 
of the Russian: the intellectual, 
dedicated to ideas and estranged 
from his roots, and the sturdy type, 
unconcerned with ideas, firmly 
rooted in the native soil (Turgenev’s 
Khor, Tolstoy’s Karataev). To the 
latter type belonged Ivan Kalita, 
the builder of the Muscovite tsar- 
dom. For that reason Fedotov calls 
this brand of Russian “the Mus- 
covite.”” While he was the builder of 
the empire, the rootless intellectual 
worked towards its destruction. The 
marvelous portrait of the Russian 
revolutionary intellectual is per- 
fectly consistent with Berdyaev’s 
self-portrait as drawn in his “Self- 
Knowledge”; yet to some extent it 
is also a likeness of Fedotov himself 
as I had known him in his first 
years in Paris. 

What is amazing about Fedotov 
is the way he completely conquered 
his rootlessness, typical of the in- 
telligentsia, and soared above it. He 
came to understand that the very 
concept of socialism has lost much 
of its meaning today and admitted 
his inability “to define the meaning 
of the dimly perceived outlines of the 
economic system of the future.” 
Fedotov appreciated and convinc- 
ingly demonstrated the value of the 
culture created by the landed gen- 
try, of the Russian Empire, and of 
the brilliant Russian renaissance of 
the period, 1905-1917. 

Fedotov noted two basic national 
types, two centers, as it were, of the 
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contradictory Russian soul. To one 
of these centers gravitated the 
much-beloved and admired genius 
of Pushkin. Fedotov called him a 
“Russian-European,” a_ universal 
man. “When, basing our claim on 
Pushkin, we assert with Dostoevsky 
that the Russian is a universalist, 
and that in this lies his chief na- 
tional mission, we have in mind 
neither “the Muscovite’” nor the 
true representative of the intelli- 
gentsia. They are not characterized 
by universality, but by narrowness 
and sectarianism.” Peter’s reform, 
for the first time, created the species 
of “‘Russian-Europeans,” which was 


so deeply admired by Pushkin. In 
effect, we witness here the formation 
of a third center of Russian national 
consciousness. To understand Rus- 
sian culture, we should never lose 
sight of “the Russian-European”’ 
so often ignored in Western Europe. 


One has only to look at St. Peters- 
burg, at the grandeur and power of 
its palaces and squares, to recognize, 
as did Joseph de Maistre, the Euro- 
pean and universal significance of 
Russian art, poetry, music, science, 
and philosophy. Fedotov even 
ventures the challenging statement 
that “European culture, taken as a 
whole, for a long time was more 
intensely alive on the banks of the 
Neva or Moskva than on the banks 
of the Seine, the Thames, or the 
Spree.”’ It goes without saying that 
all these features of the Russian 
consciousness were distorted by Bol- 
shevism; yet they are still present 
even though in a twisted form. The 
intelligentsia has left behind the 
Jacobinism of a dogmatic ideology; 
“the Muscovite’—his doggedness 
and practical ability; the “Russian- 
European”—internationalism and 
the striving for universality. 

But what about the Russian’s sense 
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of freedom, one may ask. Can it be 
that he had never possessed it? In 
this connection, we find in Fedotov’s 
book a historical study of the origin 
and evolution of social and legal 
freedom. This freedom, he holds, has 
been created and preserved first by 
England, later by the United States. 
France was not “the cradle of free- 
dom,” since the Great French Rev- 
olution created, in the end, a cen- 
tralized empire. Of the three Rus- 
sian types only “‘the Russian-Euro- 
pean,’ beginning with the De- 
cembrists and with Pushkin himself, 
was devoted to the idea of free- 
dom. One thing should be kept in 
mind: the Russian Empire of the 
Petersburg era was by no means 
such a domain of slavery and despot- 
ism as Westerners have been led to 
believe by the denunciations of the 
Russian revolutionary intelligentsia. 
Fedotov’s emphatic correction of 
this misunderstanding should be 
pondered and remembered once and 
for ali by the Americans, the French, 
and the English. “We usually fail 
to appreciate sufficiently,” he wrote, 
“the freedom in manners and cus- 
toms enjoyed by Russian society 
ever since Peter, and which for a 
long time allowed Russia to ignore 
the lack of political freedom.”’ An 
Englishman once said to Pushkin 
that the Russian appeared to have 
greater freedom at Soa than the 
Englishman in his country. This 
paradox referred, of course, to that 
freedom of daily life—as distinct 
from political liberty. 

Fedotov’s book of essays is mainly 
concerned with the fate of freedom 
in Russia and in the world. Limita- 
tion of space prevents me from dis- 
cussing in detail Fedotov’s historical 
analyses and his forecasts. Quite 
often he takes exception to the con- 
clusions of Russia’s most eminent 
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historians: Solovyov, Kliuchevsky 
and Platonov. In conclusion, | 
should like to point out that such 
books as The Road to Freedom by 
Tyrkova-Williams and Novy: Grad 
by Fedotov are indispensable to the 
comprehension of Russia’s destinies 
and the Russian character, in which 
not only Westerners but Russians 
themselves, both old and new émi- 
grés, are sorely deficient. 
B. P. VysHESLAVTSE\ 


Geneva, Switzerland 


VieReck, PETER. 
of the Intellectuals. 


Press, 1953. 32 


Shame and Glory 
Boston, Beacon 
O pp. $4.00. 
The reader of Shame and Glory of 
the Intellectuals, regardless _ of 


whether he agrees or disagrees with 
Mr. Viereck’ S political philosophy, 


has a refreshing experience in store 
for him. In this time of ready-made 
trigger phrases and_ stereotyped 
“wisdom,” Viereck’s book proves a 
liberation of the mind. For Peter 
Viereck rethinks thoughts and ideas 
and presents them in a challenging 
new way. He pleads for the restora- 
tion of conservativism, but he does 
so in the most unconservative man- 
ner. He confirms certain traditional 
ideals in a_ thoroughly non-con- 
formist way. 

In recent years we have heard 
from various quarters a strong plea 
for the restoration of ethical values. 
While attempts in this direction 
have been well intentioned, they 
have often been presented in a rather 
boring way. Mr. Viereck steps out 
of the pedestrian value line and 
drives home the valor of values. 

Liberals whose mental laissez-faire 
attitude is drifting toward the 
toleration of totalitarianism will be 
surprised to find in this young con- 
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servative a torch bearer of a revi- 
talized liberalism. 

At times Mr. Viereck dazzles you 
with the acrobatics of his eloquence. 
He has an almost frightening facility 
with words: ‘Those critics who dis- 
agree with him have argued that his 
work is uneven, that he is youth- 
fully uninhibited and that he does 
not pull his punches. But does he 
depart from facts and reality by 
indulging in exaggerations? I don’t 
think so. Viereck exaggerates much 
as Swift and other classics of satire 
did. He exaggerates like Cruik- 
shank, Rowlandson, and Daumier, 
whose slate, pencils, and brushes, 
sharper than daggers, struck at the 
temporal form of their victims and 
at the roots of the stupidity of a 
whole era. The satirist attempts to 
make you laugh at human error, 
without denying the seriousness 
of the error. While you laugh about 
Viereck’s satire on Communism, 
Gaylord Babbit and the like, you 
feel like Shakespeare’s robbed man, 
who, with his laughter, cheated the 
thief of part of his booty. 

A master of paradoxes, Viereck 
favors the paradoxical approach, for 
he has rediscovered that paradox is 
a basic thread on the loom of 
thought. 

To evaluate this book justly, one 
must also take into account Vier- 
eck’s other books, or rather his whole 
personality. And this personality, 
which is reflected in all of his writ- 
ings, is both unusual and complex. 
The author of this political satire 
is also an exceptionally gifted young 
poet. Those who have read his 
poems in Terror and Decorum, Strike 
Through the Mask, and The First 
Morning can hardly fail to agree 
with Robert Frost, Santayana, and 
Van Wyck Brooks, who have praised 


“the real magic” of Viereck’s poetry. 
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Mr. Viereck’s new book shows him 
as a man who is thoroughly at home 
in belle lettres, philosophy, and the 
social sciences. Yet this knowledge 
is no dead weight in Mr. Viereck’s 
head. The filter of his mind retains 
only the essentials and recasts them 
in a new and startling mold. There 
are many highlights in this book, 
as for instance his chapter ‘Russia 
and Peace,” but I feel that especially 
the chapter on the “Ethical Nature 
of Freedom” contains a message 
which, if taken to heart and put 
into practice, can point a way for a 
truer understanding of the problems 
of our day. 

Mr. Viereck’s timely chapter on 
“Russia and Peace,” which con- 
tains many revealing facts and a 
convincing evaluation, is especially 
recommended to all 


students of 
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Soviet affairs. In this section the 
author presents many aspects of 
the Russian problem which are 
frequently overlooked and yet are 
of the utmost importance. 

Although Mr. Viereck is a cru- 
sader in Shame and Glory of the 
Intellectuals, the originality of his 
thought keeps him always on a 
distinctly literary level. All the in 
gredients which went into this work 
blend into a specifically flavorsome 
style which can only be termed 
“Viereckian.”’ 

Instead of the frequently heard 
advice of reviewers: ‘Read this 
book!”’—I would like to close this 
review with the words: “Don’t stop 
with this book, read the whole 


Viereck!” 
René Fuevoep-MILLER 
Dartmouth College 
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Anisimov, OLEG. The Ultimate 
Weapon. Chicago, Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 1953. 163 pp. 
$3.50. 

In the preface, General W. J. 
Donovan, former Director of O.S.S., 
thus characterizes Anisimov’s book: 
“The first serious attempt to offer a 
new approach to the complex prob- 
lem of political warfare... . Mr. 
Anisimov urges Americans to rec- 
ognize the complexity and difficul- 
ties of this kind of warfare and calls 
on the leaders of the United States 
to come to grips with the real prob- 
lems instead of hiding themselves 
behind the belief that political war- 
fare is either ‘propaganda’ or eco- 
nomic help.” 

The book contains brilliant chap- 
ters on the psychology of the ordi- 
nary citizen in Western Europe and 


in the Soviet Union. The chapters 
on the nationalities problem and on 


the disaffection within the Soviet 
Union are written obviously by one 
who had direct experience with the 
Soviet régime. The author lived, as 
a matter of fact, under both the 
Nazi and the Soviet occupations and 
came to the United States in 19fl. 
Less convincing are the author’s 
concrete suggestions for the im- 
provement of our efforts in psycho- 
logical warfare. The “ultimate 
weapon” in the present cold war is 
“militant democratic international- 
ism which submerges petty national 
differences and false pride in behalf 
of the dignity and survival of the 
individual.” 


Coates, W. P. ann Z. K. Soviets in 
Central Asia. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1951. 288 pp. 
$4.75. 


One sentence quoted in full from 


this latest work by the Coates will 
adequately establish their point of 
view and the degree of reliability of 
their work. “Those who have seen 
the enthusiam for and pride in their 
achievements manifested by the 
men and women in the Ko/khozy and 
Sovkhozy, in the factories, mines 
and workshops, in the schools, 
colleges and scientific institutions, 
can only dismiss with contempt the 
contention that the great economic 
and cultural progress of the last 
thirty-two years was based or even 
in the slightest degree dependent on 
forced labour.” (p. 276). 


Couen, FE. E. (Ed.) The New Red 
Anti-Semitism. Boston, The Bea- 
con Press, 1953. §8 pp. $0.75 
(paper) or $1.50 (hard-bound). 

Six articles which originally ap- 
peared in Commentary are here pre- 
sented in more convenient and more 
permanent form. Three of the 
articles are by Peter Meyer; one by 
Bela Fabian; one by S. M. Schwarz; 
and one by P. Kecskemeti. All are 
of a high caliber. 


Czarnomskl, Ff. B. Can Russia 
Survive? New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1953. 128 pp. $2.75. 
This little book is a compendium 

of information and misinformation 

on various aspects of Soviet Russia. 

The general tone is sharply critical. 


Hopckinson, H. Challenge to the 
Kremlin. New York, F. A. 
Praeger, 1952. 190 pp. $2.75. 
Mr. Hodgkinson knows Jugoslavia 

both as a research scholar and as an 

intelligence officer who worked 
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closely with Jugoslav partisan units 
during the war. His book starts with 
an analysis of the Tito-Stalin break 
and then goes on to examine that 
break in the broader setting of So- 
viet foreign policy. This examina- 
tion involves a most interesting 
hypothesis concerning the tactic of 
co-existence. The publisher is to be 
thanked for making available here 
this provocative and brilliant study 
which was first published in Great 
Britain. 


Soviet Civiliza- 
Introduction by Henry 
Fairchild. New York, 
433 


Lamont, Cor.iss. 
tion. 
Pratt 


Philosophical Library, 1952. 
pp- $5.00. 

Mr. Lamont regards himself as a 

scholarly, objective writer and as a 


careful observer who has made some 
mistakes regarding Soviet affairs, 
but whose judgment and reporting 
have been “correct on a number of 
important points.” He also makes 
it very clear that he does not re- 
gard himself as a “Soviet apologist.” 
Professor Fairchild goes farther. He 
says that Mr. Lamont clearly is not 
a Communist, and that he is “a 
student, a scholar, a thinker, a 
teacher, and a philosopher. And he 
is an honest man.” 

Mr. Lamont’s “scholarly, ob- 
jective” observations lead him to 
such conclusions as the following: 
that the only anti-Semitism in the 
USSR is a vestige of the past; that 
reports on slave labor have been 
grossly distorted and that the So- 
viet system of penology should not 
be condemned just because a few 
innocent people (tens of thousands, 
he says) have suffered unjustly; and 
that “. . . the United States bears 
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the major responsibility for starting 
the cold war. ”” (p. 407). 

Soviet Civilization is smoothly 
written and speciously plausible, 
but it will fool only those who choose 
to be fooled. 


Mannina, C. A. The Forgotten 
Republics. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1952. 264 pp. 
$2.75. 

A brief and popularly written sur- 
vey of the Baltic Republics from the 
earliest times to the present. Pro- 
fessor Manning concludes that the 
Free World “. must dare to 
assert in season and out ‘of season 
the right of the nations dominated 
by the Communists to rid them- 
selves of their unwelcome burden 
and no better way can be found than 
to insist upon the restoration of the 
liberty of the three Republics 
and meantime to seat in the United 
Nations [their] duly appointed rep- 
resentatives. "" (p. 255). One 
may applaud this sentiment and 
still wonder how it is to be imple- 
mented. Professor Manning does 
not say. 


Meisat, J. H. ann Kozera, E. S. 
Materials for the Study of the So- 
viet System. Second, revised and 
enlarged, edition. Ann Arbor, 
George Wahr Publishing Co., 1953. 
613 pp. $5.50 (text edition). 

This’ highly useful anthology of 
Soviet materials now contains items 
for the period 1917 through 1952, 
plus an 84 page section on the 19th 
Party Congress. A topical guide and 
a careful index add greatly to the 
book’s value. Selections include 
translations as well as excerpts from 
English language materials. 
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PHILIPOV, ALEXANDER. Logic and 
Dialectic in the Soviet Union. 
New York, Research Program on 
the U.S.S.R. (East European 
Fund, Inc.), 1952. 89 pp. $1.25. 
This pamphlet, brought out by 

the Research Program on_ the 

U.S.S.R., traces the rise and fall of 

the dialectic which Lenin called the 

“algebra of revolution.” A Soviet 

refugee scholar, Professor Philipov, 
gives the following explanation for 
the restitution of formal logic, which 
had been held in disrepute by So- 
viet philosophers for almost three 
decades: “‘As long as the Bolsheviks 
were striving to destroy the old 
order, dialectic provided them with 
an indispensable weapon. However, 
after the Bolsheviks had established 
themselves in power, it gradually 
became clear to them that their 
regime was no exception to the op- 
eration of the laws of dialectic.” 


Runes, Dacospert D. The Soviet 
Impact on Society. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 202 
pp. $3-75. 


This volume by 


Dagobert D. 
Runes presents a sharp criticism of 
Marxist doctrine and Soviet prac- 


tice. The book was written fifteen 
years ago, prior to the Soviet- 
Nazi pact. It has little information 
that 1s not already known to most 
students of the Soviet scene. 
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Sovtet Eco- 
Stanford, 


VucinicH, ALEXANDER. 
nomic Institutions. 
California, Stanford University 
Press, 1952. 150 pp. $1.75. 

This little book is the first in a 
projected series of studies of Jn- 
stitutions to be published by the 
Hoover Institute and Library on 
War, Peace, and Revolution. In 
this study Dr. Vucinich has made 
a careful and patient study of the 
Soviet source materials in an effort 
to explain the morphology and the 
social stratification apparent in the 
Soviet factory, the collective farm, 
the state farm and in the machine 
and tractor station. Using the frame 
of reference and the techniques 
developed by the best of the modern 
sociologists, he has examined these 
problems and others such as social 
mobility and the informal organiza- 
tions of control within the power 
system. 

This study shows that there is 
increasingly rigid social stratifica- 
tion and less and less social mobility 
within Soviet institutions and that 
the: apparatus of control becomes 
more and more bureaucratic and 
cumbersome as various party and 
state organizations spy on each 
other and advance their own pecul- 
iar objectives as against the overall 
objective set by the planners. This 
is an excellent study of the destruc- 
tion of the individual and his free- 
doms within the “planned” Soviet 
economy. 
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Amba, Achmed. J Was Stalin’s 
Body-Guard. Tr. by Richard and 
Clara Winston. London, Muller. 
2s56pp. 15/. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Soviet Sci- 
ence; a Symposium Presented on 
December 7, 1951, at the Philadel- 
phia Meeting. Ed. by Ruth C. 
Christman. Washington, The 
Association. 108pp. $1.25. 
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tion of the Peoples of Russia, Inc. 
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Harvard University. 229pp. 


Stalin. Tr. 


- $4.00. 
Basseches, Nikolaus. 


*Compiled by Virginia L. Close, 
Reference Department, Baker Library, 
Dartmouth College. 

1Due to limitation of space, reprints 
and revised editions have generally been 
excluded. 
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Dickes. New York, Dutton. 
384pp- $4.50. 
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Graduate Institute of Interna- 
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